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Mr. Glump pinched the company’s pennies so hard yA However, a Royal salesman got hold of Mr. Glump 
that the office staff could almost hear Lincoln * one fine Monday morning and showed him a few 
yelling, “Uncle!”’ His pet stunt was to hang on to things. Showed him how he could spend that 1 cent 
his old typewriters for 10 years, thereby saving a day and get a return in boosted morale worth 
one cent a day. many times the amount. 


Showed him what clean work new Royal Standards 4 So, quivering inwardly, Mr. Glump signed up. In 

* turn out. How they help typists do more work... . * about a month he got a call from the boss, Mr. 
faster and better . . . how Mr. Glump would have Very, Very Big. ‘“‘Glump,”’ said Big, ‘‘our letters 
fewer service calls. Told Mr. Glump he needed only are looking much better. Shows we take a pride in 
to trade in his old machines at 5 years. our business. Giving you a raise!” 


e 
| Moral - To get the figures on why you only save | 
| 1 cent a day by keeping your old machines | 
10 years instead of 5... 


CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE— 


| He's listed in the Classified Telephone Directory. | 


5 Exit Mr. Glump, walking on air. In fact, he walked ELECTRIC STANDARD PORTABLE gs 
* on air all the way home, forgetting to take the World's Largest Manufacturer { 
train. At home he yelled, ““Mariah, get me all my of Typewriters 
paper cuff protectors! I’m through pinching pennies. 
I'm going to burn the durned things.”’ 


The situation and characters portrayed in this advertisement are « 


4 The day Mr. Glump burned his paper cuff protectors — 
4 
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RESIDENT 
FINAL EXAMINATION 


OQ of the unique features of IAS training is the Resident Final 


Examination, introduced in 1925. This plan has made a direct 


years 


contribution to the success of thousands of IAS graduates. 


Upon successful completion of the Diploma Course of 90 assign- 


ments, an IAS student is given a comprehensive Resident Final Ex- 
0 amination in Ais own community, under the supervision of a local 
Certified Public Accountant (or an attorney at law if no CPA is 
available). The examination questions, prepared by the IAS Faculty, 
are forwarded under seal to the local examiner, who holds the exam- 


ination in his office. Adequate controls are used to see to it that no 
progress two students in the same locality are given the same examination, 


The examination usually takes five to six hours. The examiner is 
required to certify that the student completed the work entirely on 
his own, without access to any textbooks or notes. The examination 
in papers then are forwarded by the examiner to Chicago for faculty cor- 


rection and review, to determine if a diploma should be awarded. 


No IAS Diploma has been awarded to any student enrolled since 


April, 1925, unless the student has passed such an examination, 


accounting 


The Resident Final Examination plan safeguards the integrity and 
enhances the value of the IAS Diploma. It assures prospective 
employers that IAS graduates possess a thorough, tested knowledge 
of accounting. 

training The special 50th Anniversary Edition of the school’s cat- 
alogue will be sent free upon your request. Just send a 


postcard or letter to the Secretary, IAS, at the address below. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
A Correspondence School Since 1903 


209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD ¢« CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Did you say— 


RENT A 


You know that nothing can compete with 
high-speed punched card machines for ac- 
counting or statistical tabulations—but 
perhaps you cannot justify their full time 


use! 


We can save you money since you pay only 
for the actual time these machines are 
working for you. Best of all, you get your 


reports on time every time. 


Why not review your tabulating problems 


with us? 


Recording & Statistical 
Corporation 
Chicago * Boston * Detroit 
Montreal Toronto 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


WALTER MITCHELL, JR., Editor 


PAUL HAASE, Managing Editor 


= JOHN A. MURPHY, Advtg. Mar. 
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Here at last is an accounting machine so swift, so 
efficient, so simple to operate, that it brings bigger savings 
to every job—does all jobs with unerring accuracy! 


The Sensimatic’s amazing effort-free speed comes from its 
exclusive sensing panel or “mechanical brain” that automatically 
directs it through every accounting operation. Its superior 
design makes the operator’s work easy. There is less 

to. do—less to learn. Automatic controls, continuous visibility 
of work in progress, and complete keyboard control, 

reduce operations and chance of error—provide 

peak production on every accounting job. 


Get the facts today about Sensimatic’s astonishing 
record of low-cost, high-speed operation! Call 
the Burroughs office nearest you. It’s listed in the 
yellow pages of your telephone book. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


CHANGE JOBS INSTANTLY ... ata turn of the job 
selector knob. Any four different accounting oper- 
ations controlled by one sensing panel. Any number 
of panels can be used, so there's no limit to the 
number of jobs a Sensimatic will do. 


IT DOES THESE JOBS 
—AND MORE! 


Accounts Receivable 
Accounts Payable 
Material Records 

Wage Accrual Records 
Payroll Records * Cost Records 
Factory Ledger 
General Ledger 


Now there ate five ! 


Sensimatic 500 with 19 totals 
Sensimatic 400 with 9 totals 
Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals 
Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals 


Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
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OUR INTERNATIONAL READERSHIP . . . IN TOKYO 


copies of the — translated from 


Editors, THe CONTROLLER: 

We are so much pleased to have the op- 
portunity of sending you a letter to in- 
form you the dispatch of our magazine. 

We received from you the permission 
to reprint any article from issues of THE 
CONTROLLER in your letter of September 
5, 1952 and reprinted the article, “Impact 
of Time Study and Methods on Pricing 
and Unit Costs” by D. H. Dalbeck on the 
April issue of our monthly magazine 
Management. 

We are very happy to send you two 


Time Study 
Impod of 
| ee pricing ond Unit Costs 


i rn 
war 


WE 
LOOK 
IN JAPAN 


“The Controller Gets Around” 


4 Methods 


tal D. H. 


the above article under a separate cover. 

About the article, "Graphic Control Re- 
porting’’ by Mr. Barish, we are going to 
translate it on the July issue of Manage- 
ment and sent a copy to you as soon as 
possible. 

We heartily hope your future prosperi- 
ties and further friendship with us. 


KATSUMI HIRATA 
Managing Director 
Japan Efficiency Association 


Tokyo, Japan 


wee 


the world and translated into 
foreign languages (see letters above). 


THE 
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. . IN PARIS 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

With your kind permission, I would 
like to reprint in part (or, rather, to re- 
sume and comment) the very illuminating 
article, published in your March 1953 is- 
sue by D. M. Magor, “Guideposts to 
Planned Profit Control” in the French 
house organ L’Actualite Fiduciare which 
is sent monthly to many middle industrial 
and commercial firms. 

Credit of the basic article would be 
given, of course, to the author and to the 
publisher. 


GAEL FAIN 
Director 
Ecole Nationale d' Organisation 
Economique & Sociale 
Paris, France 
Permission granted. 
—The Editors 


BILLING BY PUBLICATIONS 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

There is a small detail of billing pro- 
cedure which your organization might be 
interested in ameliorating. 

That is the method of billing used by 
many publications. 

The usual method of billing by publi- 
cations requires the removal of the upper 
portion of the invoice when payment is 
forwarded. 

This leaves only the lower section of the 
invoice, which usually is of such small 
size that it becomes lost in the files and 
furthermore the stub which is supposed 
to be retained usually does not have the 
date of the invoice, order number, invoice 
number and sometimes even the address of 
the publisher is omitted. 

Furthermore, the name of the actual 
recipient of the publication is also omitted 
from the lower stub which is to be re- 
tained, 

That this is not a limited procedure has 
just come to the undersigned attention 
— forcibly in making payments to the 

ollowing listed enterprising organiza- 
tions: 

Business Week published by McGraw- 

Hill 
Kiplinger Washington Letter 
International Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


Furthermore, not only is this billing un- 
satisfactory to the purchaser, it no doubt 
is to the publisher. 

This latter point is indicated by the 
statement on the back of the Business 
Week bill, which reads as follows: 


Please help us stop unidentified payments 


“Help us to credit your account promptly 
by detaching the upper half of this bill and 
returning it with your payment. 

“If this is not done there may be difficulty 
in locating your account. 

“You have no idea how many remittances 
are received every day from companies, gov- 
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CUT OUT 
ALL REWRITING! 


DON’T REWRITE THIS 


Shipping, Production 
and Order-picking 


= 
Unit Analysis Slips 


OR THIS 
OR THIS 


Delivery Copies, for Stock and 
Tags, Labels 
Inventory Control 
Bills of Lading . .. and Simple, Low-cost 
Sales Analysis... 


OR THIS 


OR THIS 


In order-billing, it’s the rewriting and retyping that 
cause the wasteful errors, that add up the costly 
salaried time, and slow up the entire operation. Stop 
all that! Cut costs, speed routines, please customers, 
get it done quicker, and right the first time! 


The DITTO idea is explained above, it adapts to 
any company’s present routines. Mail the coupon, 
get the Idea Folder on Order-Billing and other 
DITTO One-Writing error-free speed-systems! 


ONE-WRITING SYSTEMS 


Billing, Ledger 
and All Necessary and Collection 
Back-order Copies for 

Two or More Shipments. 


GET THIS 


IDEA FOLDER! 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 


DITTO, incorporated, 667 So. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Gentlemen: At no cost or obligation to me please send me your 
Idea Folder on DITTO One-Writing Order-Billing. 

Also send me data on systems for 
Payroll Purchasing |_| Production 


Name & Title 
Company__ 
Address _ 
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Forthcoming Features 


IN THE CONTROLLER 


te A LOOK AHEAD AT THE CAPITAL MARKETS 


by Roger F. Murray 


te ACCOUNTING DATA FOR CONTROL PURPOSES 


by John Neter 


te PREPARING CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS 


FOR MANAGEMENT 
by E. J. Erp 


te SOME HUMAN RELATIONS ASPECTS OF 


EXECUTIVE CONTROL 
by Ralph R. Brown 


ernmental departments—as well as individu. 
als—who do not specify for whom the pay- 
ment is intended, 

“While we are trying to find out what ac- 
count to credit, statements continue to be 
sent to the individual who should have been 
credited with the payment. This is very an- 
noying to subscribers and it certainly is to us. 

“So in order to be sure the proper subscrip- 
tion is credited promptly, please attach the 
upper half of this bill to your payment and 
retain the lower half for your records.” 


We should think that some satisfactory 
method could be found to take care of the 
requirements both of the publishers and 
subscribers. This, of course, can be done 
in any one of the number of methods such 
as a duplicate bill accompanying the orig- 
inal bill or a small stub attachment which 
can be torn off and still leave a bill of 
sufficient size and complete description re- 
tained by the subscriber. As an example 
of this, we refer you to G. R. Leonard & 
Co., publishers of Leonard's Guide. 

For many years we have been annoyed 
that our subscription payments have not 
been correctly credited, 

Recently, we have had to write to or- 
ganizations like the Daily News Record 
indicating in indignant terms that  pay- 
ment for which they were asking had 
been forwarded months earlier. 


THE CONTROLLER 


We wonder whether Controllers In- 
stitute could facilitate improving this con- 
dition, which to the writer's view needs 
improving. 

WILLIAM W. JOHL 
President 

William Johl Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Mystic, Conn. 


ASSOCIATION REPRINTS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I would like to secure a copy of the Jan- 
uary 1953 issue of THE CONTROLLER as 
I am specifically interested in the article 
therein entitled “New Trends in Indus- 
trial Relations’ by King MacRury. I would 
like to have permission to condense this 
article and reproduce it in our monthly as- 
sociation publication entitled Panorama. 
Full credit will be given for the source and 
1 will be very happy to mail a copy contain- 
ing the condensation to you and to King 
MacRury if you will be kind enough to 
furnish me with his address. If there 1s any 
charge for this I will forward you a check. 
PAUL H. KELLER 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management Association 
Portland, Oregon 


JULY 1953 


UNIVERSITY REPRINTS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


I would like permission to reproduce 
the following articles: 


“The Control of Clerical Costs by Perform- 
ance Measurements” by Paul B. Mulligan. 
THE CONTROLLER, November 1948; 

“The Controller and the Sales Manager’ by 
T. F. Bradshaw. THE CONTROLLER, January 
1951; 

“How the C&O Operates Its Financial In- 
strument Panel” by John E. Kusik. THE 
CONTROLLER, May 1952; and 

“Legal Aspects of the Controller's Position” 
by Mayo A. Shattuck. THE CONTROLLER, 
January 1950. 


I want to mimeograph about 50 copies 
of these articles to distribute to my class in 
controllership functions and procedures 
here at the University of Minnesota. I will 
give adequate notation on the reproduc- 
tions of the source of the material. 

JOHN T. WHEELER 

Associate Professor of Accounting 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DIFFICULT LANGUAGE! 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I presume the reference to non-techni- 
cal terms should have read technical in 
your excellent article on “Office Manu- 
als” in the June issue of THE CONTROL- 
LER-page 274. 

I am referring to the section 4d under 
D. Approach, which reads “Don’t make 
it difficult to read—use the language of 
the reader—avoid non-technical terms 
where possible.” 

E.M.A. 


A non-technical agreement with E.M.A. 
is in ovrder—technical is the word that 
should have been used. 

_ -The Editors 


TABULATING 


system and procedure 


SPECIALISTS 


Installations 
of effective machine 
and 
personnel control 
methods 
and techniques 
e 
CH STORRS & ASSOCIATES 


129 Spring grove road 
Pgh. 35, Pa. Tel. SY-3-1227 
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; Write for this booklet today... 


You are invited to investigate these precision 
made, low cost standard accounts receivable State- 
ments and Ledgers . . . designed to fit most types 
of desk model accounting machines. 


the 
REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS 
Company 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1866 


SALES OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Reynolds & Reynolds specializes in the manufac- 
ture of top quality, custom made Statements and 
Ledgers designed to your individual requirements. 
Fill in and mail the coupon today! 


The Reynolds & Reynolds Co. 

800 Germantown St. 

Dayton 7, Ohio 

Please send the free, informative booklet on Reynolds & Reynolds 
Accounting Machine Statements and Ledgers 


Make of Machine 


Name 
Firm Name 
Address 

City 


AND 
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NOW ... SMALL BUSINESS 
CAN AFFORD, BIG BUSINESS 
CAN PROFIT BY MECHANIZED 
BOOKKEEPING AT LOWER COST. 


NEW! a SPECIAL DESIGN 
TO MEET THE WIDEST 
NEEDS OF BUSINESS AT 

THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 


Remington Rand announces a new 
LOW-COST bookkeeping machine... 


SEE HOW IT SOON 


PAYS FOR ITSELF.. 
Call for a demonstration at your local 
Business Equipment Center, or write 
for folder AB-664 from Management 
Controls Reference Library, Room 
2904, 31S Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Today's best buy for clerical savings 


Complete figurework. You can now get five 
totals or more for posting, distribution 
and control—up to 140 digits of totals at 
your command for a new low cost. 


Complete description. The typewriter key- 
board permits describing each entry on 
each record as your procedures require. 


Complete records. One writing of each 
charge or credit posts all records simul- 
taneously, with up-to-date balance for 
each account, and complete daily proof 
that all entries balance to the penny. 


Touch-method speed saves you valuable 
clerical time each day, keeps work up-to- 
date, takes the “rush” out of month-ends. 


Single-keyboard simplicity. Your present 
employees can quickly learn to use it. 
No costly training or premium salary. 


For any kind of work: receivables, payables, 
payroll, analysis or distribution, general 
ledgers, inventory, costing, many others. 


All the basic money-saving advantages of 
a top-price descriptive machine can now 
be yours for only a fraction of the usual 
investment. Easy to get started saving. 


Remington. Fran! 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


— 

i 
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A. H. Wiedeman 


Guest Editorial by Committees Secretary 


Time To Take Inventory in Our Colleges 

Recently, it was suggested to business educators that a 
presentation of the services that a.businessman or business 
enterprise can utilize, and the means of utilizing them, be 
consolidated and included in college curriculum as an orien- 
tation course. Thus, the student could acquire a working 
knowledge of the value of trade association membership, 
uses and limitations of outside consultants, availability of 
preventative medical services, and other specialized services 
for which many organizations cannot afford a full-time 
staff. Within a month, more than 30 deans and heads of 
business departments of colleges and universities responded. 

While all the replies were friendly, many points of view 
were expressed, but one in particular drew our attention. It 
said, “In building college curricula, too frequently the 
presentation of new material is solved by creating another 
course. A better plan seems to be a constant review of ex- 
isting courses, weeding out subject matters which have lost 
significance and introducing new content to replace that 
which 1s deleted.” 

Too often, college courses lose their appeal and become 
“dead” because their concept is not adjusted to keep pace 
with our ever-changing economy. We should not criticize too 
severely the faculty members responsible for these courses. 
We recognize that with the shortage of teachers, increase in 
size of classes and other demands upon their time, it is difh- 
cult for faculty members to absorb these changes and adjust 
course material. 

This leads to the thought that colleges might well adopt 
a few devices that have been applied successfully by modern 
business. Progressive firms are constantly reviewing their 
merchandise inventories with the objective of climinating 
obsolete and nonprofitable items. Why not carry the same 
idea into college course content? Many firms have established 
“accounting research” units or departments with full-time 
employes whose sole responsibility is that of keeping in 
touch with changing accounting techniques and determining 
whether they are applicable within their own operations. 

Would it not be profitable for our colleges, universities 
and schools of business to establish similar research depart- 
ments whose sole responsibility would be to maintain liaison 
with business, study the major deficiencies discovered in col- 
lege graduates when they enter business, develop ways of 
overcoming such deficiencies and prepare amended or re- 
vised texts? It would seem that the establishment of such a 


department could insure up-to-date teaching at very little 
extra cost to the school and without impinging on the time 
of already overworked educators. 

More than two thirds of the respondent schools include 
the “fragments” described above within the context of re- 
lated courses, but not always to the extent that the student ts 
made keenly aware of their application. A number believed 
that such knowledge could not achieve its fullest impact 
unless presented in its related framework. Nearly all agreed 
that college curricula were too crowded already and that a 
single course in “‘Unpackaged Fragments’ might lead to 
serious duplication elsewhere. 

One dean stated that businessmen criticize college grad- 
uates for deficiencies in speaking, writing, spelling, and 
computing, and expressed the opinion that academic training 
should be limited to principles. Several, however, pointed 
out that information on services available to business ts espe- 
cially useful for students who contemplate entering their 
own businesses and suggested that the material be presented 
in informal classroom discussions, seminars and special 
group meetings. 


A Farewell Message 

Effective July 1, I have accepted an appointment as a vice 
president of the Econometric Institute, Inc., 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Naturally I regret leaving Controllers Institute where I 
have so many pleasant associations and memories. I want to 
extend to all readers of THE CONTROLLER my best regards. 

Paul Haase, who becomes managing director of Control- 
lers Institute is long known to all as managing editor of this 
magazine. He is both competent and conscientious, as you 
know from your contacts as members and I from years of 
close association. In addition he has the knowledge of asso- 
ciation management that I believe is more important to the 
welfare and future of the Institute than any other qualifica- 
tions. 

For more than a year the urge has been growing on me 
to return to private enterprise (maybe I have read too many 
of my own editorials!) Of several attractive offers, the Econ- 
ometric Institute appealed most to me for the simple reason 
that every businessman must forecast business conditions. 
Our Controllership Foundation study on that subject showed 
the difficulties that confront most concerns. Yet only the 
largest organizations commonly can afford to have forecast- 
ing specialists on their own pay rolls. 

My new connection represents the opportunity to asso- 
ciate again with Dr. Charles F. Roos, with whom I worked in 
Washington during the NRA and whose ability and integrity 
I have long admired. Also, a quiet sounding of opinion 
among controllers indicates that a number of them make 
practical use of the Econometric Institute's service and regard 
it highly. 

Best wishes to THE CONTROLLER and its readers! 


WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
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x) You can own this new calculator for 11% cents* a day. 
If it saves whoever uses it 8 minutes a day, it pays for itself. 


So you literally can't afford not to have one on every desk! 


MON ROE CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, General Offices, Orange, W. J. 


* Ask your Monroe salesman 
or dealer to prove it today. 
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Problems and Modes of 


Financing American Business 


Roy L. Reierson 


F° A GREAT MANY YEARS, American 
business has been conducting its affairs 
in a generally prosperous and predomi- 
nantly inflationary environment. World 
War II was followed by the postwar boom, 
and this in turn was succeeded by the 
economic upsurge that accompanied the 
war in Korea and the initiation of a huge 
defense program. High business demands 
for capital have been met by a large volume 
of corporate borrowing but with a paucity 
of equity issues. It is not surprising to 
find a wide divergence of opinion con- 
cerning the effects of these developments 
upon the financial soundness and the cur- 
rent liquidity of corporate enterprise. It 
seems pertinent, therefore, to review the 
major developments in the financing of 
business during the past decade, to con- 
sider the broad economic forces that have 
affected business finance, and to appraise 
some of the factors that are likely to in- 
Huence the financial problems of Ameri- 
can business in the period ahead. 


BUSINESS FINANCING SINCE 1940 
Around the year 1940 our economy 
entered a decade and more which featured 
such basic characteristics as expanding 
business activity, high employment, rising 
prices and cheap money. At least the first 
two features remain descriptive of present- 
day conditions. However, within this long 
period, a number of separate phases may 
be distinguished, each leaving its impact 
upon the financial problems, practices and 
condition of American business. 

The War Years (1940-45). Despite 
high taxes and a multitude of govern- 
ment controls, the financial position of 
American business improved substantially 
in World War II. A number of factors 


contributed to this result. For one, the 
volume of business increased rapidly, and 
the existing industrial capacity could be 
utilized at a considerably higher rate, so 
that corporate profits, although held down 
by price controls, still averaged well above 
prewar years. Furthermore, because of 
economic controls and a rapid turnover of 
merchandise, the rise in business too rose 
far more slowly than sales, since the large 
volume of government business meant con- 
siderable partial payments and prepay- 
ments. Finally, much of the expansion of 
facilities was financed out of government 
funds. 

This wartime improvement in corporate 
finances was reflected in a relatively large 
increase in owners’ equity by way of re- 
invested profits, a modest reduction in 
bond and mortgage debt outstanding, and 
a doubling of net working capital. Cor- 
porate holdings of cash and Government 
securities more than tripled from prewar 


ROY L. REIERSON, vice president, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, is head of the Economics and Business 
Research Department. He has been a member of the faculty 
of the Graduate School of Business Administration, New 
York University and an assistant professor of Accounting 
and Finance at Northwestern University. His graduate work 
was done at the University of Minnesota and Northwestern 
University from which he holds Ph.D. and MBA degrees. He 
is a CPA (illinois). In 1951 he served as consultant to 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


THE CONTROLER... 


levels. All this meant a striking improve- 
ment in the liquid position of American 
business enterprise. 

Postwar jelaion (1946-48). The initial 
postwar boom began late in 1945 and car- 
ried through most of 1948; it was marked 
by a pronounced inflation of costs and 
prices. Business converted rapidly from 
war work to peacetime production, and 
undertook a huge expansion of plant and 
equipment to make good the accumulated 
shortages of the depression and war years. 
In contrast to wartime conditions, this ex- 
pansion was financed by business rather 
than by the Government. In fact, a consid- 
erable portion of the industrial facilities 
constructed during the war years by the 
Government was acquired by business. 
Profits registered a further improvement, 
reflecting in part the enactment of some 
tax relief, but more importantly the elimi- 
nation of price controls, the prevalence of 
sellers’ markets for virtually all types of 
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goods, and generally high utilization of 
plant capacity. 

These conditions obviously had impor 
tant consequences for corporate financing. 
One result was some decline from the con- 
dition of hyper-liquidity in which business 
emerged from the war. Inflation, contin 
ucd high output, and the longer credit 
terms that accompanied the return to ci- 
vilian markets all contributed to a large 
growth in financing requirements for in- 
ventories and receivables, which increased 
more rapidly in this period than did sales. 
Net working capital continued to rise with 
mounting requirements, but the aggregate 
of cash and Government security holdings 
declined slightly. 

Another result was a rapid expansion in 
corporate indebtedness. Fixed capital re- 
quirements increased year after year, and 
in 1948 were about three times as high as 
in 1945, Consequently, in the three years, 
1946 through 1948, business corporations 
increased their long-term debt by nearly 
$11 billion and their bank loans by around 
$7 billion. This large growth in debt was 
facilitated by the prevailing casy money 
conditions and the tax advantage of bor- 
rowing as compared with equity financing. 
New issues of equity securities in this pe- 
riod aggregated only $4 billion. However, 
it must be recalled that the equity cushion 
was provided not out of sales of new se- 
curities but out of retained carnings, which 
totaled about $32 billion in the three-year 


period, or about twice the rise in Corporate 
debt. In addition, funds provided out of 
depreciation charges and similar noncash 
expenses aggregated almost as much as the 
increase in long- and short-term debt com- 
bined. 

Consequently, American business 
emerged from the postwar inflationary 
boom in good financial condition ; liquid- 
ity declined but was still satisfactory com- 
pared with prewar standards; debt had in- 
creased tremendously but so had _ stock- 
holders’ equity. 

The Postwar Readjustment (1949). The 
business readjustment that took hold to- 
ward the end of 1948 was moderate and 
short-lived. Essentially, it reflected a mod- 
est inventory correction; the underlying 
strength in the markets for housing and 
automobiles, together with some increase 
in our foreign aid programs, kept this cor- 
rection from turning into a serious down- 
turn. Early in 1950, well ahead of the out- 
break of the Korean war, prices and pro- 
duction again were on the rise. 

This readjustment was reflected in a 
moderate decline in business requirements 
for inventories; fixed capital requirements 
also were somewhat lower in line with re- 
duced plant and equipment spending. 
Business repaid some bank loans and bor- 
rowed somewhat smaller amounts of new 
long-term money. There was a sharp con- 
traction of reinvested profits, especially as 
the easier trend of commodity prices en- 
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tailed some inventory losses, in contrast to 
the inventory profits of the preceding in- 
flationary years. However, neither lower 
inventory prices nor the drop in profits 
was sufficient to impair the working capital 
position of business. In fact, liquidity 
(measured by cash and Government se- 
curities relative to current liabilities) in- 
creased in 1949. 

Post-Korean Inflation and Stability 
(1950-52). The outbreak of the Korean 
war and the ensuing speculative boom, on 
the other hand, had substantial repercus- 
sions upon business finance. Plant and 
equipment spending took another sharp 
upturn. The expansion of capacity was 
part of the long-range defense plan, which 
encouraged plant construction by private 
initiative instead of by the Government, as 
in World War II. The enactment of pro- 
visions for rapid amortization of new plant 
for tax purposes was a major incentive, al- 
though the threat of government construc- 
tion of additional capacity may also have 
been of some significance. The upsurge in 
prices and economic activity was accom- 
panied, between the autumn of 1950 and 
the spring of 1951, by a great burst of in- 
ventory accumulation. Also, corporate tax 
rates were increased, the excess profits tax 
was reimposed, and Congress enacted the 
Mills plan, which provided for the accel- 
eration of corporate income tax payments. 

Beginning about mid-1951, our econ- 
omy moved into a period of substantially 
full employment with stable to sagging 
commodity prices; production stayed on 
a high plateau, and business inventories 
showed a slight decline. In the second half 
of 1952, however, production and inven- 
tories both moved upward again to reach 
new peacetime highs. 

As a result of these developments in the 
economy, the financial requirements ot 
business registered another large increase, 
especially in 1951, and business again re- 
lied substantially upon borrowing. From 
1950 through 1952, corporate long-term 
debt and bank loans together rose about 
$22 billion, which was substantially more 
than the rise in 1946-48. In 1952, the in- 
crease in bank loans was significantly be- 
low the preceding two years; however, the 
amount of long-term capital raised last 
year was at a record level. 

In contrast to record new borrowings, 
the $2714 billion of reinvested profits for 
the past three years was somewhat lower 
than in the 1946-48 period, reflecting 
higher taxes and price controls. However, 
the rise in reinvested profits was still larger 
than the increase in corporate debt during 
the period. Furthermore, the volume of 
new stock financing has increased some- 
what in recent years. Depreciation charges 
have also been rising steadily and, of late, 
with increasing rapidity as the result of 
accelerated amortization. Consequently, al- 
most as large a percentage of the total 
funds raised by corporate business in the 
past three years has been provided by the 
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total of stock issucs, retained profits and 
noncash expenses as was true in 1946-48. 

The liquid position of American busi- 
ness enterprise deteriorated significantly in 
the post-Korean boom in 1950 and 1951, 
reflecting the greatly increased financing 
requirements for inventories, receivables 
and plant programs. The available data in- 
dicate a further deterioration in liquid po- 
sition in the second half of 1952, follow- 
ing some improvement in the first half of 
the year. During the past two years the 
Mills plan has been an added complication 
to the financial management of business. 


THE CURRENT FINANCIAL 
CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


While it is generally possible to trace 
the broad effects of major economic devel- 
opments upon business financing, the size 
and complexity of our economy make it 
difficult to find adequate measurements or 
standards by which to appraise the current 
position. Consequently, it is possible to 
venture only a few broad observations for 
the business scene as a whole, and they are 
proffered with due awareness that the wide 
diversity among business enterprise makes 
generalization a hazardous undertaking. 

Equity Cushion. Although the volume 
of new equity issues has recently increased, 
even at present only a small part of cor- 
porate capital requirements is being met 
out of funds raised in this fashion. The 
provisions of the tax laws, the ready avail- 
ability of credit, and the accumulation of 
available savings with institutional inves- 
tors, who are buyers mainly of interest- 
bearing obligations, all have enhanced the 
emphasis upon raising long-term capital 
through debt rather than equity securities. 
A further impediment to the large-scale 
issuance of equity securitics in the post- 
war years was the low level of stock prices 
compared with corporate earning power, 
which might have entailed a dilution of 
earnings at the expense of existing share- 
holders. 

Despite the large borrowings, however, 
corporate equity capital, relative to long- 
term debt, is greater today than prior to 
World War II. This is because American 
business, despite prevailing high taxes, has 
built up its equity peace through 
the reinvestment of profits. Consequently, 
it is apparent that sana has met the 
added capital requirements imposed by in- 
flation, rapid plant expansion and full em- 
ployment without seriously impairing its 
equity cushion. 

Debt Burden. These considerations also 
suggest that the corporate long-term debt, 
despite its recent rapid increase, has not 
become excessive relative to equity in com- 
parison with prewar years. Furthermore, 
the burden of carrying the debt has been 
eased considerably by the generally low 
levels of interest rates that have prevailed 
for the past 20 years. According to Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates, interest pay- 
ments in 1952 constituted only 8 per cent 
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of carnings before taxes and interest, in 
contrast with 12 per cent prior to World 
War II and 30 per cent or more in the late 
1920's. 

In all these appraisals of the financial 
condition of business, however, it is neces- 
sary to recall that in periods of rapid price 
changes, conventional financial statements 
must sometimes be qualified by reference 
to economic factors which are not reflected 
on the balance sheet or in the income ac- 
count. Balance sheets customarily show 
property values at historical cost, and as a 
rule fail to reflect the tremendous increases 
in land values and construction costs in re- 
cent years. Consequently, property values 
are understated from the economic point 
of view. By the same token, current profits 
are overstated in economic terms in that 
they do not reflect adequate provision for 
the replacement of plant, in particular, at 
current prices. In this respect, conventional 
statements tend to give exaggerated im- 
pressions of the earning power of Ameri- 
can business and to minimize the dollar 
amount of fixed capital required to pro- 
duce current earnings. 

Liquidity. Unquestionably, business is 
significantly less liquid than at the end of 
World War II, when liquidity was abnor- 
mally high. Working capital requirements 
have increased greatly since then, espe- 
cially in the wake of the post-Korean spec- 
ulative boom. Nevertheless, corporate 
holdings of cash and Government securi- 
ties, relative to sales, still compare favor- 
ably with pre-World War II conditions. 
These holdings are also higher relative to 
current liabilities than in the prewar years, 
although the comparison is less favorable 
if tax liabilities are deducted from cash 
and Government securities in order to ob- 
tain a measure of net “free” liquid assets. 
However, no real impairment of liquidity 
is apparent for business as a whole. 
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While the general puture does not ap- 
pear troublesome, substantial diversity has 
prevailed in the changing fortunes of busi- 
ness Corporations in recent years. It seems 
probable that corporations which were 
well established and in good financial po- 
sition prior to World War II have not 
fared so well, in recent years, compared 
with some companics that were in a less 
enviable position before the war. 

The Mills Plan, An important new fac- 
tor in the financial management of corpo- 
rate enterprise is the acceleration of tax 
payments provided by the Mills plan en- 
acted in the Revenue Act of 1950. While 
its effects are generally difficult to isolate 
and measure, it is apparent that the plan 
has two broad and related repercussions 
with regard to the liquidity requirements 
of business. 

In the first place, the Mills plan intro- 
duces additional fluctuations in the cash 
position of corporate taxpayers. In the first 
half of the calendar or corporate fiscal year, 
it requires cash outlays above the rate at 
which tax liabilities are accruing, assum- 
ing a stable level of corporate profits ; this 
places a drain upon cash. In the latter half 
of the year, tax accruals exceed payments, 
and corporations thus accumulate addi- 
tional cash or other liquid assets. This ef- 
fect was noticeable in 1951 and will in- 
crease cach year until the plan becomes 
fully effective in 1955. At the present lev- 
els of corporate profits and tax rates, the 
acceleration of tax payments, when fully 
effective, would deplete cash or liquid as- 
sets by some $10 billion to $12 billion in 
the first half of the calendar or corporate 
fiscal year and replenish it by a correspond- 
ing amount in the latter half of the year. 

In addition, by advancing the dates of 
tax payments, the plan will deprive corpo- 
rations of the use of cash or other liquid 
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TO SPEAK AT CONTROLLERS ANNUAL MEETING IN BOSTON 


The program of the 22nd Annual 
Meeting of Controllers Institute 
(September 27-30) will include 
Murray Shields, vice president and 
economist, Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York, and Roland 
A. Erickson, president, Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Mr. Shields will present 
“The Business Outlook”; Mr. Erick- 
son will participate in a discus- 
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assets. The amount of net impairment of 
cash position 1s measured by the difference 
between the average balance in the reserve 
for accrued taxes under the Mills plan and 
the average of this reserve had the Mills 
plan not been in effect. At the present level 
of profits, corporations would be deprived 
of the use of some $5 billion to $6 billion 
on the average, when the plan becomes 
fully effective in 1955, unless corporate 
taxes are significantly reduced. 

In actual operation, the consequences of 
the Mills plan may be obscured by changes 
in profit levels or tax provisions which 
would alter the amount of periodic tax ac- 
cruals, or by other changes in working 
capital requirements, such as, for instance, 
inventory liquidation. On the other hand, 
when business is accumulating inventories, 
as in the current period, the drain upon 
cash may be enhanced. 

All this indicates that under the Mills 
plan, corporations must cope with grow- 
ing swings in cash and liquid position. 
During the first half of the year, when 
some liquidation of short-term borrowings 
may be customary, additional cash require- 
ments May sustain or contribute to borrow- 
ings. In the second half of the year, in con- 
trast, business corporations may have extra 
cash which could be used to retire borrow- 
ings or limit new seasonal borrowings or 
could be invested in liquid securities, such 
as short-term Government obligations. On 
the average, corporations will probably be 
required to maintain a somewhat more li- 
quid position under the Mills plan than 
otherwise. 


FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 

The foregoing review of past and cur- 
rent conditions in corporate finance illus- 
trates that the financing problems of busi- 
ness tend to be importantly affected by 
such varied economic factors as the level 
of business activity, the course of the de- 
fense program, movements of commodity 
prices, the behavior of profits, the amount 
and flow of savings, and changes in taxa- 
tion, credit and other government policies. 
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Developments in these areas of our econ- 
omy will continue to determine the financ- 
ing problems of business in the period 
ahead. 

One big unknown underlying the future 
financing requirements of business is the 
course of commodity prices. Whether we 
have another round of inflation or whether 
deflationary trends gain the upper hand is 
a prime factor determining the needs for 
fixed and working capital. Also, even mod- 
erate changes in market conditions and 
economic activity may greatly affect busi- 
ness profits. The tax outlook is another 
basic consideration governing financing 
policies of business. Finally, corporate fi- 
nancial management should not be un- 
mindful of the changes in the investment 
and money markets evidenced by the re- 
cent increases in interest rates, both long- 
and short-term. 

Capital Requirements. In recent years, 
demands for working capital have been 
more volatile than fixed capital require- 
ments. They were large in the initial post- 
war inflation period, declined sharply in 
1949 and rose to new peak levels after 
Korea. Although the requirements for 
fixed capital also fluctuated they were 
much more stable in comparison. 

Future requirements for both fixed and 
working capital probably will depend in 
large part upon the international situation. 
Should world affairs deteriorate once 
again, our defense effort be stepped up, 
new plant programs be whens, and 
inflationary pressures reappear, American 
business would find itself faced with an- 
other big increase in requirements, partly 
for fixed capital but probably even more 
for working capital. In view of the record 
levels of corporate indebtedness, this 
might confront financial management with 
real and serious problems, since corpora- 
tions would enter such a period in a much 
less liquid position than in 1945 or in mid- 
1950. Also, the credit environment has 
changed; credit is much less easily avail- 
able than it has been for many years. 

However, if the international situation 
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should remain hopeful, we would have 
less reason to anticipate a resurgence of in- 
flation. On the contrary, downward pres- 
sure on commodity prices might persist 
for some time ahead, and industrial pro- 
duction is likely to recede from its present 
peacetime peak. Under these assumptions, 
business spending on plant and equipment 
in 1954 is likely to be below current rec- 
ord levels, which would mean smaller re- 
quirements for fixed capital. Demands for 
working capital might continue to increase 
over the next few months, as long as in- 
ventories are being accumulated. There- 
after, however, declining prices and lower 
output would presumably contribute to re- 
duced needs for working capital. 

Retained Profits. Retained profits, to- 
gether with depreciation and similar non- 
cash expenses, have provided nearly 60 per 
cent of the total funds raised by corporate 
business since the end of World War II. 
The profit outlook, therefore, is of signal 
importance in appraising the prospective 
supply of funds. 

Both the aggregate dollar amount of 
corporate profits before taxes and the ratio 
of pretax profits to sales have been rela- 
tively satisfactory in the postwar period, 
reflecting capacity operations in many im- 
portant industries and generally good mar- 
ket conditions almost everywhere. Look- 
ing ahead, however, our rapidly increasing 
productive capacity on the one hand, and 
the satisfaction of most accumulated de- 
mands on the other, are likely to contribute 
to a more competitive situation in many 
lines. The increasing competition may be 
reflected in price reductions or in larger 
advertising and selling costs. Furthermore, 
while much of this new capacity reflects 
substantial technological improvements 
and presumably will affect incomes and 
operating costs, it also involves additional 
carrying costs in the form of depreciation 
(some of it accelerated), taxes, interest 
and other expenses. 

These prospects for some squeeze on 
profit margins in general cial presum- 
ably be further enhanced in the event of a 
business downturn. Even the modest re- 
adjustment of 1949 had rather substantial 
repercussions upon profits. Official esti- 
mates place pretax corporate profits in 
1949 some 20 per cent below 1948; if the 
decline is computed from the high quarter 
in 1948 to the low quarter in 1949, the de- 
crease is about 30 per cent. In part, this 
reflected the switch from fairly sizable in- 
ventory profits to some inventory losses ; 
should some price weakness develop in the 
period ahead, inventory losses may again 
become more common. 

Corporate —_ are currently feeling 
the impact of record peacetime tax bur- 
dens. Compared either with national in- 
come, or with corporate sales, profits after 
taxes are running significantly lower at the 
present time than in other periods of full 
employment and active use of business 
plant and equipment. There is a prospect 

(Continued on page 332) 
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College Training 
for Controllers’ Departments 


Frank P. Smith 


W: HAVE ALL HEARD controllers charge 
that accounting as taught in many 
colleges is dominated by the public ac- 
counting approach, Such charges are un- 
fortunately correct in many instances. In 
some schools the entire accounting pro- 
gram is slanted in that direction; in others 
certain faculty members emphasize that 
point of view. To make matters even 
worse, some programs are pointed specifi- 
cally towards preparing students to pass 
the CPA examination. This is not a proper 
function of an educational institution and 
this bias is not desirable from the stand- 
point of public accounting. Public account- 
ing is no longer confined to a balance 
sheet audit, if it actually ever was; it is 
concerned with controls, systems, interpre- 
tations, and analyses just as you are and | 
see little gs in establishing separate 
programs for public accounting and for 
controllership. Students with a basic under- 
standing of accounting and skill in analyz- 
ing and interpreting accounting data will 
do well in either field. 

What colleges can do to train personnel 
for any specific type of work is limited by 
the character of our collegiate institutions. 
Adding the word “controllership” or any 
other new label will not change certain 
basic characteristics and limitations within 
which such training ts to be accomplished. 
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This is not generally understood and is 
one of the reasons why industry has some- 
times been disappointed and frustrated 
with the performance of college-trained 
men and women. Strangely enough the 
controller without college training very 
often seems to have a more realistic under- 
standing of the strength and weakness of 
the collegiate process than does the col- 
lege-trained controller. 


THE SELECTION PROCESS 

One of the things colleges can do for 
the controller's department is to conduct 
a four-year period of selection. This offers 
certain advantages to a company, provided 
the process is understood and properly 
appraised. 

To begin with, most high school gradu- 
ates are in the position of secking admis- 
sion to college rather than the college seek- 
ing the student, and some able people 
never make that first attempt. It is possible 
that industry may be slighting a person- 
nel source of value because of an undue 
emphasis on college training as the one 
way to enter controllership work. 

The selective process is of course a rela- 
tive one and has no absolute standards. 
Colleges use words like “high standards” 
and “‘quality products’ as do business 
firms but in practice they tend to admit 


DR. FRANK P. SMITH, director of the Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Michigan, was an accountant, ad- 
ministrator and consultant in a number of U.S. Government 
agencies and served from 1943 to 1946 with the Army Air 
Forces as executive officer and deputy of the Contract 
Audit Branch. His teaching experience includes three 
years at Yale University as instructor of accounting and 
17 years at the University of Rochester as instructor, as- 
sistant professor, associate professor and professor of 
Business Administration and dean of the Graduate School. 
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the best of the high school graduates who 
are available and interested. A controller 
looking for college graduates needs to 
know fairly well the admission standards 
and calibre of students of the college he 
is dealing with. 

The process of selection continues 
throughout the student’s four years. One 
academic way of referring to this is the 
process of attrition. Again, this is a rela- 
tive matter. The standards of some schools 
are difficult to meet; others are very lax. 
A graduate of any particular school has 
demonstrated at least a minimum of intel- 
lectual ability and some staying power 
which should be appraised in the light of 
his school’s standards; he should also be 
considered as possibly having potential 
abilities which have not been tapped. 
Some of the very best college sadlinios 
come from schools considered academi- 
cally weak. This has been demonstrated 
time and again. The difficulty here is that 
such people are found only in small num- 
bers and the cost of locating them is high 
compared with the cost of finding satis- 
factory people at stronger and usually 
larger institutions. 

Controllers need to be much more 
realistic than many of them are about the 
type of students available for controller- 
ship work. Controllers will say, “We want 
to attract the best brains in the country 
into our work.’ This is a very laudable 
goal but you must remember that this same 
point of view is held by all branches of 
industry, government, the Armed Serv- 
ices, and all professions——controllers have 
merely joined the parade; they haven't 
started one. You must also remember that 
the student has something to say about 
this. He elects his field of study, and col- 
leges and departments can only accept or 
refuse to accept admission. The plain, 
hard fact is that a large proportion of the 
best brains of the country are going into 
engineering and the sciences and not into 
business administration. 

You may have seen the results recently 
published of a study made of the draft de- 
ferment tests given to college students by 
Selective Service. Business administration 
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students ranked third from the bottom; 
only agriculture and education students 
did worse. This is a national picture and it 
does not mean that all the good students 
are in other fields. It does mean, however, 
that an unfortunately high percentage of 
weak students are entering our schools of 
business and too many of them are allowed 
to stay for four years and are eventually 
graduated. 

Accounting is probably getting more 
than its share of the good students going 
into business administration but we are 
simply not getting very many people with 
the mental ability equal to the best of 
those entering such fields as engineering, 
the physical sciences and mathematics. 


ACADEMIC TRAINING 

Academic training comes about by 
bringing together four interrelated factors 
a student body, a curriculum, classroom 
materials, and a faculty. 


Student Body 

The student angle can be disposed of 
very quickly although it is the most im- 
portant of the four. Departments and 
schools of business administration have no 
aggressive programs to attract students but 
tend to accept whatever comes their way. 
Our colleges deserve most of the blame for 
this but industry must share some of it. 
Both groups have sat on their collective 
inertias and done nothing while the pro- 
fessions and sciences have sold their stories 
in the high schools and colleges." 


Curriculum 

College curriculums are complicated 
affairs.* They are difficult to des ribe or to 
discuss, and for all but the most hardened 
academicians they are woefully uninterest- 
ing. However, there are a few points which 
bear directly on our subject. 

To begin with, a college can seldom de- 
cide all by itself to put in a new program 
of study. A college or university today 
must thread its way through a maze of 
state regulations and professional associa- 
tion requirements, walk the tight rope of 
accreditation, and consider the opinions 
of professional panels, competing college 


There has been a lot of discussion during 
the past year about programs designed to turn 
high school graduates in the direction of busi- 
ness administration, and particularly to the ac- 
counting field. The American Institute of Ac- 
countants has been very much interested in this 
These programs are fine to the extent that they 
are aimed at getting better quality of students 
interested in our field. Efforts to bring in larger 
numbers may boomerang. The difficulty of plac 
ing accounting graduates just prior to the Ko- 
rean outbreak should be sufficient warning. For 
an excellent discussion of this in terms of pub- 
lic accounting, see Richard §. Claire's article, 
“The Current Shortage of Qualified Personnel 
in Public Accounting,’ Ohto Certified Public 
Accountant, Volume XII, Number 1. 

* See Hermann C. Miller, “Interim Report of 
the Standards Rating Committee,” Accounting 
Review, January, 1951; Russell Bowers, ‘'Cur- 
riculum Building for Prospective Industrial Ac- 
countants,” Accounting Review, January 1953. 
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departments, alumni, students, and par 
ents. With all of these complications, 1t 
is perhaps not surprising that what col- 
leges can do and should do in developing 
a good program are frequently different. 
Every program emerges as a compromise. 
Controllers are directly concerned with 
the problem of general courses versus 
specialization. A typical student will take 
five one-year courses or ten semester 
courses each year for four years. He must 
start off by meeting minimum require- 
ments in English, science, social science, 
and probably mathematics. The remainder 
of his time, perhaps three-fourths, can be 
spread over general educational courses 
and specialized courses in some kind of 
ratio. Determining the ratio of general 
courses to specialized courses is the big 
problem because there is obviously only 
so much pie left and everyone wants a 
bigger cut. If this could be left to the in- 
stitutions to settle it would be difficult 
enough but industry itself has introduced 
many complications. One of these compli- 
cations is pertinent to this discussion. 


CULTURAL TRAINING 


Time and time again during the past 
fifteen years, high-ranking industrialists 
have spoken in defense of general edu- 
cation. They have advocated in vigorous, 
ringing terms the advantages of a broad, 
cultural training in preference to speciali 
zation. I am not attempting to ridicule this 
point of view. We would all be much bet- 
ter off, I believe, if colleges were left free 
to educate students as citizens instead of 
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@ The ivy-covered college concept has 
changed to towering skyscraper halls of 
learning: Left, University of Pittsburgh 
and (below) University of Michigan School 
of Business Administration. 
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training them for jobs. Too often, how- 
ever, the high-ranking industrialist does 
not convert his own people to this point 
of view and it is a department head, a 
personnel man, a controller, or someone 
named Joe who actually does the recruit- 
ing of college graduates. In far too many 
cases good students have failed to get 
positions because of some very minor fac- 
tor, for example, they may not have had 
some one particular course. Or the stu- 
dent may be interested in controller work 
but he has had only, let's say, twelve hours 
of accounting. Too many of your own 
people would be inclined to throw up their 
hands in horror and say, “Oh, no, this is 
very technical work. You must have at 
least twenty-four hours of accounting.” 
You will probably all agree that this is a 
ridiculous situation, but it happens and it 
is a disillusioning process for both faculty 
and students. 

The addition of controllership programs 
to the college picture has not improved 
the situation. Accounting can be subdi- 
vided indefinitely, for example, financial, 
industrial, commercial, governmental, pub- 
lic and private, administrative and inter- 
pretative. You can have accounting for 
banks, brokers, machine shops, farms, 
households, etc. Such subdivisions are a 
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OF CORPORATIONS AND EDUCATION 

For myself, I hold that since free universities are vital to 
the preservation of a society in which free enterprise may 
flourish, their support is a proper charge upon industry. 

One very special way by which corporations may bring 
support to the colleges and universities, and at the same time 
strengthen their own industrial relations is through the es- 
tablishment of scholarships for the sons and daughters of 
employes. This wholesome practice is rapidly growing, and 
already experience is pointing up certain useful suggestions. 


From "A Creed for Free Enterprise’ by CLARENCE B. 
RANDALL, President, Inland Steel Company, Chicago, Ul. 


serious mistake and indicate a misunder- 
standing of the purpose of college train- 
ing. Undergraduate colleges should not 
be dealing with ‘trainees’ and business ad- 
ministration schools most emphatically 
should not--industry can do this job. If 
you want your employes to have a training 
program in payroll accounting or overhead 
distribution, you can put it on yourself in 
less time than any college can and you can 
keep it in terms of your own system, forms, 
physical layout, and personnel. On the 
other hand, if you want your employes to 
have a general course in the theory of ac- 
counting, the college can do a better job 
than you can. This is the general division 
which should be followed—the college 
should educate a student in broad fields ; 
the controller should train him for the im- 
mediate job. 

The label attached to a course should 
not be of much importance but unfortu- 
nately it often is. For one thing, a course 
name which seems to identify it with a 
particular segment of our business life 
invites pressures from other groups for 
“their’’ courses. Many schools have such 
programs as ‘‘public accounting,” “indus- 
trial accounting,” ‘“‘managerial account- 
ing,’ “governmental accounting,” and 
“municipal accounting.’ At best these are 
much alike; at worst they are technician 
programs and should not be allowed in 
a college. The one clement common to 
most of them is that they are introduced 
in order to appear to have something dif- 
ferent or new in the never-ending scramble 
of colleges for students, money, faculty, 
and status. 


Classroom materials and faculty 

One of the rather common criticisms 
of college training in business administra- 
tion in general and of accounting in par- 
ticular is that the classroom materials 
(books, problems, cases) are poorly de- 
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signed for their purpose. In one respect, 
this criticism is frequently unfounded. 
Business people are inclined to expect in 
teaching materials the type of problem 
they find on the job. This is a near im- 
possibility from an academic standpoint. 
Classroom materials must, because of time 
limitations, start with data already as- 
sembled. Perhaps some of the information 
furnished is intentionally irrelevant but 
most of it is pertinent; the major job of 
clothing the skeleton has already been 
done by the person who prepared the prob- 
lem or case study. In contrast, the person 
working on the job is likely to spend most 
of his time finding and assembling the 
data with which the student is furnished 
at the outset. In this sense, the teaching 
materials used in the classroom can hardly 
be more than slightly “realistic.” 

There are undoubtedly areas in which 
our classroom materials are deficient but 
again in defense of the college, this is a 
most difficult problem. To get good, cur- 
rent, challenging materials for classroom 
use requires endless work and a lot of 
money and time devoted exclusively to 
such work. Developing such material 
should be one of the primary occupations 
of our schools of business administration 
but in many cases scholarly publications 
and research projects weigh more heavily 
in terms of faculty promotion and salary ; 
it is no wonder that faculty members take 
this into account in planning their careers. 

Our colleges may be doing the best job 
they can under present conditions but they 
are certainly not doing an ideal job. Three 
conditions are needed if we are to come 
closer to the ideal. 

1. Colleges must give recognition to 
faculty effort devoted to preparing ma- 
terials for the classroom. This is largely 
in the hands of the college, but industrial 
people, and controllers, in the case of ac- 
counting, do exert some pressure against 
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such a development. Controllers, like any- 
one else, are very happy to hire students 
who have studied under ‘name’ profes- 
sors. The quickest way for a professor to 
join this select group is to publish books 
and articles. Under present conditions the 
preparation of classroom materials, no 
matter how excellent, will not do the trick. 

2. Faculty members must be intimately 
acquainted with current developments in 
business and in their particular fields. 
Their initial training is part of this but 
not the whole problem. Many of our fac- 
ulty members have had good training, both 
academic and in practice, but too many of 
them have turned their backs on the busi- 
ness world as soon as they enter the teach- 
ing profession. Before long some of these 
people are as obsolete as the buildings in 
which they teach. The problem is to get 
faculty members back into business and 
industry occasionally on a refresher basis 
and this requires the best kind of coopera- 
tion of people like yourselves. In fact you 
may need to take the initiative. 

There is one public accounting firm 
which is taking on auditing teachers on a 
one-year training basis. This firm will be 
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out of pocket on the deal but auditing in- 
struction in certain schools will be vastly 
improved. This illustrates what can be 
done and in fact is being done in other 
areas. 

3. The third condition is the most im- 
portant. Even if our colleges give full 
recognition to the preparation of class- 
room materials and if our faculty mem- 
bers are intimately acquainted with current 
business developments, there still remains 
a crucial lack of time. Most faculty mem- 
bers teach several courses, grade papers 
and examinations, counsel students, do 
their part of the fairly heavy administra- 
tive and committee work of any faculty, 
and try to keep up with developments in 
their field. There is just too little time left 
in pieces large cnough to permit them to 
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get into business firms for the needed in- 
formation and to put such information in 
usable form. Unless some means can be 
found to improve this situation many of 
our schools will continue to use problems 
which emphasize manipulation — rather 
than analysis, textbooks written by the 
scissors and paste method and cases which 
are out of date. 

I should add one word about business 
cases. The case method of teaching has 
been damned and praised in equally vivid 
terms in recent years. The case method 
does not solve all of our academic woes. 
However, this method if intelligently used 
gives a type of training which a student is 
not likely to get otherwise. Probably the 
most important thing he gets is training 
in discrimination—in selecting the rele- 
vant and important and discarding the red 
herrings and the unimportant. However, 
too many colleges have adopted the case 
method merely to appear clever and up- 
to-date. This is a mistake. A college should 
not aspire to use the case method unless it 
is sure it has a faculty able to cope with 
this powerful teaching tool.* 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

One of the things that colleges can do 
is offer students the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in extracurricular activities. 
American colleges offer such a rich diet of 
clubs, teams and other organized groups 
that one is tempted to put the “extra” 
label on the students’ classwork. Whether 
all of this activity is or is not worth while 
is beyond the range of this discussion but 
there is one point for your consideration. 
These extracurricular activities do tend to 
draw to them the gregarious, the alert, the 
interested, and those with leadership in- 
clination. If you take a college group and 
exclude the gregarious, the alert, the in- 
terested, and those with leadership inclina- 
tion, what do you have left? In a mixed 
college community (without separate col- 
leges or schools) you will probably find 
a very good sprinkling of business admin- 
istration students and in a school of busi- 
ness you will probably find left over a lot 
of accounting majors. Is this bad ? I think 
it is and both college and industry are at 
fault. Our college advisory system is like- 
wise one of the guilty members. For some 
reason the idea has gotten around that the 
quiet, unenterprising, unimaginative, in- 
articulate, solitary type of student should 
be guided in the direction of accounting. 
Some of these students develop but too 
many of them finish college without hav- 
ing learned much about the human being 
and how he operates. 


INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 
An increasing number of colleges are 
adding internship programs in account- 


*See Russell H. Hassler’s description, ‘The 
Case Method of Teaching Accounting,” Ac- 
counting Review, April 1950. 


ing.* Properly planned and administered, 
these programs contribute very substanti- 
ally to the student’s understanding of his 
field and his ability to make a decision 
about the work he wants to enter after 
graduation. Internship programs have so 
much to commend them that it is difficult 
to understand why colleges have not made 
more effort to develop them in the field 
of accounting. Practical dithculties of fit- 
ting internships into two-semester curric- 
ula and unwillingness of students to ex- 
tend their dates of graduation are two of 
the factors. Failure of industrial and com- 
mercial firms to cooperate in placing stu- 
dents in internship situations should also 
be mentioned.® This is a particularly im- 
portant field for development if you want 
more and better college-trained people but 
again one should warn you that you must 
go into the internship work with the in- 
tention of helping train future account- 
ants. You should not look upon the intern- 
ship program as a way to get cheap help 
or as a sure source of college-trained 
people. Controllers can learn a lot in this 
area from the public accountants. They 
have pushed internship programs hard 
and have attracted many able college grad- 
uates who might otherwise have gone into 


*See John W. McEachren, “Vigorous Educa- 
tional Program Is Necessary for Continued Pro- 
fessional Growth,’ Journal of Accountancy, 
February 1949; “Case Studies in Accounting 
Internships,’ Proceedings of the Accounting 
Employers Conference, School of Business, Uni 
versity of Michigan, 1950; and “Report of the 
Committee on Internship Programs,” Account 
ing Review, July 1952. 

* Cooperative programs in the C. I. C. T. are 
described in The Controller, June 1951, pp. 
266-7. 


other work. If you can't participate in an 
internship program you can get some of 
the same advantages by hiring college stu- 
dents during the summer months. Any- 
thing you can do to introduce college stu- 
dents to the interesting world of business 
will help turn students in your direction. 


INCREASING MATURITY 

One of the things that a college offers to 
students, and therefore to industry, is the 
opportunity for students to mature under 
conditions which should be ideal for de- 
veloping long-run potentialities. This is 
one of the most important aspects of col- 
lege training but it is also a most difficult 
one to explain and evaluate, particularly 
to students. 

The collegiate process for most students 
involves intense competition, frequent and 
in many cases long-sustained attempts to 
overcome frustrating and trying situations, 
ventures in assaying and developing indi- 
vidual abilities, learning to take some 
pretty bitter medicine with good grace, 
experimenting with varying success in 
getting along with fellow students and the 
unpredictable, unreasonable, — arbitrary 
fossils on the faculty. 

At the end of four years of this the stu- 
dent should not be the same person he 
would have been if he had spent the same 
amount of time in a business position. He 
is on one hand much more ignorant of the 
facts of business life than he otherwise 
would have been, he quite probably will 
have a greatly inflated sense of his own 
importance to the world (but this can be 
cured in short order), and he should have 
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EDUCATIONAL PANEL DISCUSSION SCHEDULED FOR ANNUAL MEETING 


MR. JARCHOW 


Those participating will include: Arthur 
L. Boschen, Vick Chemical Company, New 
York; Dudley E. Browne, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, Calif.; James H. Ete- 
son, State Mutual Life Assurance Company, 
Worcester, Mass.; John E. Hearst, S. S. 
Kresge Company, Detroit, Mich.; George 
H. Hetley, Harrison Radiator Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
J. McCall Hughes, The Mutual of New York. 


Students from schools of business administration of 
New England colleges and universities will consider 
the various phases of controllership at one of the 
sessions of the 22nd Annual Meeting of Controllers 
Institute of America to be held in Boston, Septem- 
ber 27-30. Members of the Institute will share the 
panel discussion session under the moderatorship of 
Christian E. Jarchow, executive vice president of 
the International Harvester Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Also C. J. Kushell, Jr., The Port of New York 
Authority, New York; Wayne C. Marks, 
General Foods Corporation, New York; 
Wilson K. Minor, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco; J.R. Mulvey, Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Texas; James 
L. Peirce, A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
K. Y. Siddall, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Ralph H. Smith, 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
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Dwight W. Michener 


_ POINTS stand out with particular 
emphasis in the consideration of pres- 
ent government policies and their rela- 
tion to business. In the first place, the 
boom in which American business has 
been for some years is showing signs of 
age, and it may be that its best years are 
behind us. In the second place, it is clear 
that credit, fiscal and debt policies have 
been of great influence in producing this 
boom, and, in many respects, this record 
is not an enviable one. In the third place, 
it is now evident that the present ps 
istration in Washington is struggling to 
right the situation. It is clear that the task 
is an extraordinary one, and the degree of 
success to be achieved is still a matter to 
be determined. 

The charts, displaying eight develop- 
ments in Our economy in recent years, serve 
to indicate the height of the present boom. 
New construction activity (Chart 1) in- 
cluding industrial, commercial, residential 
and all other building, has reached a 
height some three times the total for the 
1920 period, when expressed in dollar 
terms. If proper adjustments could be 
made for the rise in wi for population 
growth, etc., it is likely that the relative 
size of the current construction boom is 
beyond that of earlier periods. 


DWIGHT W. MICHENER, lowa-born economist for the 
Chase National Bank, New York, was instructor in econom- 
ics, Pacific College, from 1923 to 1928, in economics and 
Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1929 to 1931, and lecturer in banking, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1945 to 1950. He joined Chase in 1930 and became 
director of research in 1950 and economist in 1952. He 
is editor of the bank’s business review ‘Business Devel- 
opments.” This talk was delivered at the April 1953 meet- 
ing of the Fort Wayne Control of Controllers Institute. 


statistics at the School of Business, 


Government Policies 
and their Relation to Business 


The build-up of inventories ts displayed 
in Chart 2. if adequate allowance could 
be made for the rise in prices, there is 
strong evidence that there has been sub- 
stantial rise in inventory volume. This 
ten-year build-up has made an important 
demand for goods—and one which is un- 
likely to be repeated in the years imme- 
diately ahead. 

The rise in total debt in the United 
States is displayed in Chart 3. It is im- 
portant to note the speed of the rise dur- 
ing the past ten years, the fact that all 
categories have been on the increase and 
that, in magnitude, the rise in the federal 
debt leads the procession. 

The postwar rise in consumer credit is 
indicated in Chart 4. This represents the 
extent to which consumers have com- 
mitted future income to the purchase of 
current goods. Along with the rise in the 
volume of consumer credit has been the 
tendency for terms to be made easier. It is 
true that many of those using consumer 
credit have savings accounts and are hold- 
ing Government Savings Bonds, etc., but 
there is reason to believe that the typical 
borrower is one who is “‘stretching” cur- 
rent income. Generally, the expansion of 
consumer credit has expanded the demand 
for goods during recent years. 
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The demand for housing has been 
greatly expanded by the advance in mort- 
gage indebtedness since the war. The rise 
during this period (Chart 5) has been in 
the neighborhood of $37 billion. The 
“housing consciousness” on the part of 
the public, the high rate of family forma- 
tion, the movement of population to new 
areas and the easy terms on which homes 
could be purchased have all had a part in 
producing the strong demand for housing 
in recent years. 

Chart 6 displays the relative movements 
of United States imports and exports since 
1914. During and following World War 
I, exports ran well in advance of imports ; 
to a much higher degree, the same has 
been true in the period during and fol- 
lowing World War II. The relative height 
of exports has provided an unusual de- 
mand for American goods. Foreign aid 
(Chart 7) has been a force stimulating 
this demand for goods. Unless foreign 
aid is to become a permanent institution, 
this basis for foreign demand for our 
goods must be considered temporary. 

The build-up of national defense ac- 
tivities has been another force stimulating 
business in recent years. As will be noted 
in Chart 8, expenditures for national de- 
fense have now leveled off at a position 
approximately one-half the height at 
which they stood during the period 1943- 
1945. Unless the international situation 
becomes much more difficult, it seems that 
a further stimulus to the boom from this 
source is not to be expected. 

Taken together, these developments 
suggest that the vitality of the current 
business boom may have passed its peak 
and that signs of age are now appearing. 


CREDIT, FISCAL AND DEBT POLICIES 


A major influence in the development 
and prolongation of the boom has been 
the policies relative to credit, government 
expenditures and government debt. The 
end result of credit policies is displayed 
in Chart 9—the money supply, consisting 
of currency outside banks and bank de- 
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posits. It is clear that the American public 
is not running out of money; rather, the 
present supply is greater than ever before. 
During 1952, the rise was something like 
$81, billion. Since 1939, the money sup- 
ply has increased some 250 per cent. 
During the same period, the gross na- 
tional product—goods and services—has 
increased only about 75 per cent (Chart 
10). 

As 1s indicated in Charts 11 and 12, the 
rise in deposits since 1914 has been due, 
in part, to commercial bank lending to 
non-government borrowers, but by far the 
major part has come about by commercial 
bank lending to the Federal Government 
in the form of Government securities held. 
From the peak of the boom of 1929 to 
the peak of the present boom, bank lend- 
ing to non-government customers shows 
an increase of about $30 billion. During 
the same period, bank lending to the 
Government increased about $80 billion. 
Thus, it is clear that money supply is 
closely related to government finance. The 
question is, is the Government going to 
continue the credit, fiscal and debt policies 
which have given rise to the rapid expan- 
sion in the money supply during recent 
years 7 


THE ADMINISTRATION STRUGGLES 
TO RIGHT THE SITUATION 

Changing the credit, fiscal and debt 
policies which have tended to become a 
part of American economic life during the 
past three decades presents a Herculean 
task. The record relative to annual income 
and outgo of the United States Treasury 
is displayed in Chart 13. Even though 
tax rates have reached the highest point 
in our history, federal income has not 
been sufficient to balance expenditures. 
During the past 22 years, the budget was 
balanced only three times, and thus debt 
has accumulated. Apart from the amount 
borrowed, the rate is, if course, an im- 
portant consideration. For some two dec- 
ades, when the choice was between low 
rates for short-term borrowing and higher 
rates for long-term borrowing, the Treas- 
ury chose the former. Thus, the short 
debt has increased much more rapidly than 
have long-term marketable obligations 
(Chart 14). By borrowing from the banks, 
Treasury operations tended to create new 
funds rather than to compete for funds al- 
ready in existence. 

Fortunately, it is the objective of the 
present Administration to “tighten up” 
and to hold a “tight rein’ on the money 
market. It is not the intention of the Board 
of Governors to support the market for 
Government securities, even during pe- 
riods of refunding. Rather, it is their in- 
tention to let the money market take its 
own course and to have the Treasury pay 
the going rate on its borrowing. The 30- 
year, 314 bond recently issued displays 
this intention. Already Congressmen have 


protested the action, decrying the increas- 
ing cost of government debt by raising 
rates. Actually, as has been pointed out by 
Treasury authorities, they are not raising 
the rates, they are simply letting market 
rates prevail. 

Something of the results of the intro- 
duction of this policy is indicated in 
Charts 15 and 16, showing average yields 
on Treasury bonds and rates charged bank 
customers. In the past, rates have been 
more matters of policy; now they are more 
nearly representative of market conditions. 


The needs of the present situation may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. We need the “tight rein” on credit. 

2. We need a balanced budget and the 
introduction of a program to reduce the 
debt. 

3. We need a debt-management pro- 
gram which will gradually shift the debt 
into the longer-term categories. 

Because each of these is a_ sensitive 
area of our economy, it is clear that mis- 
takes of the past cannot be corrected by 
sudden or drastic action. 


Paul Haase Named Managing Director 


of Controllers Institute 


Appointment of Paul Haase as manag- 
ing director and secretary-controller of 
Controllers Institute of America has been 
announced by Edmund L. Grimes, presi- 
dent, and Charles Z. Meyer, chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Institute. 
Mr. Haase’s selection was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Institute's Board of Direc- 
tors at its June 19 meeting in Chicago. 

As the Institute's managing director, he 
also holds the post of administrative direc- 
tor and secretary of Controllership Foun- 
dation, Inc., the research arm of the In- 
stitute, and editor of THE CONTROLLER, 
the Institute's monthly magazine. 

He succeeds Walter Mitchell, Jr. who 
had held the post since January 1948. Mr. 
Mitchell has announced his appointment 
as a vice president of the Econometric In- 
stitute, Inc., New York, effective July 1. 

Mr. Haase, who joined Controllers In- 
stitute as assistant secretary on May 1, 
1943, has served as assistant managing di- 
rector of the Institute since January 1, 
1948. He has also held the position of 
managing editor of THE CONTROLLER, 
which included direction of the editorial 
program, as well as the advertising and 
circulation phases of the publication. 

In addition, Mr. Haase has aided in the 
formation of nine local Controls in the 
United States and Canada and has served 
as headquarters representative with local 
host committees in the development of 
nine Annual Meetings and twenty-seven 
Regional Conferences. He has also super 
vised the Institute's public relations and 
publications programs. 

Before joining the Institute's staff, Mr. 
Haase was with the National Association 
of Credit Men. He joined that organiza- 
tion in 1931 as managing editor of its 
official publication, Credit and Financial 
Management. Two years later he was 
named director of Public Relations, in 
which position he served until 1943. His 
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duties included liaison with other organt- 
zations, with government agencies and 
with the Babson School of Business Ad 
ministration regarding the Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment. 

He was a reporter on the New York 
World during 1930-31, following his 
graduation from New York University, 
where he majored in journalism and eco- 
nomics. 

Mr. Haase has served this year as na- 
tional treasurer of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America and as a member of its 
Executive Committee. He was president 
of its New York Chapter in 1951, and 
treasurer of the National Association of 
Public Relations Counsel, 1944-47. He 
was president of the Conference on As- 
sociation Publicity, which he helped to 
organize, in 1942. 

In his home community, Tenafly, N. J., 
Mr. Haase has been active in the Lylewood 
Hills Association and other civic groups, 
as well as serving currently as president 
of the Davis Park Association, a conserva- 


tion body at Davis Park, Fire Island, N. Y. 
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Add Six Billionaires 

The “Billionaire Club” of American corporations gained 
six members during the past year, raising the list to a new 
peak of 66. The membership thus has more than doubled 
in the past 11 years of hot and cold wars, inflationary waves, 
expansion programs, and record consumer expenditures. 
Between 1929 and 1941 only 12 companics held member- 
ship in the “billion-dollar club.”’ 

Two oil companies—Sinclair Oil Corporation and Cities 
Service Company-—joined the select ranks in 1952, making 
a total of eight oil firms with assets of $1 billion or more 
each. At the time of Pearl Harbor only two oil companies 
were in that category. 

Other newcomers to the list of billion-dollar enterprises 
included Commercial Credit Co., Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., International Harvester Company, and Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 

The aggregate assets of the 66 firms were $174.3 billion 
in 1952 compared with $163.8 billion for the same com- 
panies in 1951. 


Industrial Pensions Trend Is 
Toward Further Liberalization 

That pension practices in American industry have been 
further liberalized during the past several years is evident 
from a survey recently compiled and published by the Pen- 
sion Division of Bankers Trust Company, New York. The 
survey shows the following trends: 


(a) Pension benefits of older plans are being adjusted upward 
both as to past service and future service benefits. Of the 138 
older conventional plans included in the survey, 96 were so 
amended in the past 8 years. 

(b) Fewer plans are requiring employe contributions on the 
first $3,000 or the first $3,600 of annual compensation. Of the 
conventional plans covered by the survey, 60¢¢ required no em- 
ploye contributions on the first $3,000 or $3,600 of annual com- 
pensation. This compares with 45 of the plans covered by the 
previous Bankers Trust survey for the period 1948-1950. How- 
ever, the number of plans that accept no contributions whatever 
from any employes have not increased. They represent about 
35° of the conventional plans. 

(c) More companies are providing pension benefits for all or 
substantially all classifications of their employes. In the forties, 
a number of companies established plans covering only salaried 
employes or salaried employes carning over $3,000 per year. Of 
the companies which adopted new pension programs for the first 
time in the 1950-1952 period, about 920@ covered all employes. 
Many of the companies with old pension programs with limited 
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coverage amended these programs in the past few years to pro- 
vide coverage for all employes. 

(d) The requirements for eligibility in conventional plans are 
being liberalized. The use of an age requirement is diminishing. 
In those plans which have an age requirement, the tendency is to 
favor an age in the area of 25 to 30. Many of the plans continue 
to have a service requirement, but the tendency has been to reduce 
the requirement. Of the plans which have a service requirement, 
64% require two years or less of service. 

(¢) Minimum pensions are included in a greater number of con- 
ventional plans. In the plans of the survey, 63% had minimums. 
The comparable percentage in the 1948-1950 survey was 28%. 
(f) Maximum limitations on pensions are being liberalized 
further. Of the new conventional plans, 630 had no maximum 
limitations on pensions. Of the 138 older conventional plans 
covered by the survey, 60 liberalized their maximum pensions. 
Of these 60, 22 companies eliminated the maximum limitation 
entirely. 

The 145-page book, a study of new pension programs and 
of the amendments to old programs, in the period 1950 
through 1952, includes some of the largest plans in the 
country and also a representative group of medium-size and 
small-size plans. In total, more than three million employes 
are covered by the new or amended programs of the survey, 
which represents approximately 25% of all employes cov- 
ered by plans currently in effect in private industry. 


High Cost of Tax Evasion 

The cost of evasion of federal taxes is becoming more 
costly and the number of convicted evaders is growing. Ac- 
cording to an analysis of penal statistics of the United States 
Department of Justice, by Commerce Clearing House, 598 
federal taxpayers were convicted of tax evasion during 1952. 
Ten years previously, the total was only 36. 

Fines imposed as a result of conviction mounted at a faster 
rate, being 21 times the amount collected in 1942. In 1952 
the total was $2.9 million. Over the decade the number of 
individual and corporate income tax returns filed rose from 
37 million to 55.5 million. 


Working Capital Up, 
Liquidity Down 

Current assets of corporations rose by $9 billion during 
1952, according to a recently released study by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. At the same time, the current 
liabilities of corporations rose by $5 billion. This rise in 
corporate working capital during 1952 was in contrast to a 
decline in liquidity, the ratio of cash and government se- 
curities to current liabilities. 

The SEC study indicated that the rise in current assets 
during the past year was made up mostly of an increase in 
receivables instead of in inventories. During 1952 manu- 
facturing inventories rose slightly, while trade inventories 
declined. 

Cash and government security holdings rose by only $1.1 
billion (including a net decline of $300 million in gov- 
ernment securities) and this rise, together with the rise in 
current liabilities, left the liquidity ratio at 54 per cent, 
compared with 56 per cent at midyear 1952 and §5 per cent 
at the end of 1951. —PaAuL HAASE 
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At the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 


Bookkeeping costs cut $500 per month 
with Recordak Microfilming 


(the low-cost photographic process that is simplifying routines 
for 65 different types of business .. . thousands of concerns) 


Your business? 


Regardless of its type or size, you should inves- 
tigate Recordak microfilming soon. For the chances 
are this truly remarkable photographic process is 
already simplifying filing and accounting routines 
which are similar to yours... doing a more efficient 
job ata fraction of your present costs. 


Write today for detailed information on the 
process .. . and the complete line of Recordak 
Microlilmers now offered on a surprisingly low-cost 
purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kedak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N, Y. 


Here, briefly, is how Recordak Microfilming 
enabled the FTDA to simplify the handling of 
incoming reports from its members and the 


preparation of outgoing reports. 


Before .. . 142 hours were required per month 
for the tedious job of dating and filing 40,000 
incoming reports, and removing old reports 
from the files to obtain needed filing space. 
Another 20 hours—to separate the carbon 
copies from the 40,000 outgoing punch card 
reports, and assemble them for filing. 

Now in just 48 hours all 80,000 of these re- 
ports are “fled” on compact rolls of Recordak 


Microfilm. 


Furthermore, the photographically accurate 
and complete Recordak Microfilms eliminate 
the need for carbon copies of “outgoing” re- 
ports, which in itself more than pays for all 
microfilming costs. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Originator of modern microfilming—and 


its application to accounting routines 
“Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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Elliott A. Johnson 


12 FIRST QUESTION I want to clarify is: 
“What is profit sharing?” There are 
various interpretations and definitions and 
it would be unwise to continue with each 
of us having a different idea as to the sub- 
ject matter. One interpretation was clearly 
expressed by a cartoon in which a man in 
a denim suit with horizontal black and 
white stripes appeared before the criminal 
judge with the remark: “Your Honor, 
please, | did not look upon this as embez- 
zling; | looked upon it as a sort of profit 
tharing.”’ That's one interpretation. Some 
businessmen look upon profit sharing as 
socialism and meddling by the workers. 
Some labor leaders look upon profit shar- 
ing as merely a new name for sweat shop 
and speed-up, Those ideas are all foreign 
to what I have in mind. 

Profit sharing as a basis for this discus- 
sion is any procedure under which an em- 
ployer pays to all employes, in addition to 
good rates of regular pay, special current 
or deferred sums based on the prosperity 
of the business as a whole. 

Basically, there are three types: 


1. Cash Plans 
The distribution is paid in cash to the 
employes periodically, either monthly, 
quarterly, semiannually, or annually. 


2. Deferred Plans 
The distribution is made to a trustee for 
investment. At some future date or 


ELLIOTT A. JOHNSON, treasurer and general counsel 
for Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation, Houston, 
Texas, handled all matters involved in installing an employe 
profit-sharing plan for Schlumberger in 1945 and since that 
time has been responsible for its administration and its 
amendments. Serving on the Board of Trustees of the 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries during the past 15 
months, he has come in contact with a number of practic- 
ing profit-sharers. This talk was given before the Southern 
Conference of Controllers Institute of America in Houston. 


Some Observations on P rofit Shar ing 


dates the trustee makes payments to the 
participating employes, cither while 
still employed or upon severance of 
employment or upon retirement. 


3. Combined Plans 
This includes a combination of cash 
and deferred. In other words, a por- 
tion of the employer distribution is 
paid directly in cash to the employes 
and a portion is placed with a trustee 
for future distribution. 


BASIC ADVANTAGES 
Some of the general or basic advantages 
of profit sharing are: 


1. The costs are related to profits, If 
there are profits, a portion is distributed ; if 
there are no profits, there is no financial 
burden. Profits are not made by tearing 
sheets off the calendar. A profit-sharing 
plan rests on a percentage of profits 
whereas a pension plan rests on a percent- 
age of wages. 

2. The net cost of profit sharing, since 
it comes out of profits and is therefore de- 
ductible for income tax purposes, is low. 
This is particularly true in excess profits 
tax days. 

3. Profit sharing in many instances 
makes it possible to meet some of the in- 
creased employe demands in times of 
wage controls, when wage adjustments 
cannot be freely given. 


4. A profit-sharing plan is relatively 
simple to install and administer. No eco- 
nomic survey is required to determine 
whether or not the business can support 
the costs. No actuarial calculations or as- 
sumptions or periodic reviews are neces- 
sary, and there is greater freedom in in- 
vestments because there is no contractual 
fixed amount due at any period of time. 

5. From the point of view of the em- 
ploye, if a deferred plan is used, he has the 
advantage of not being subjected to tax on 
his participation until he receives the 
money from the trust fund. Frequently, 
this is after retirement when he is in a 
lower tax bracket. 

6. Earnings of the trust fund are not 
subject to tax until distributed to the par- 
ticipants. 

7. If the entire share in the trust is dis- 
tributed to an employe in one year, be- 
cause of termination, the entire amount is 
taxed as a long-term capital gain—a defi- 
nite advantage to the employe. 


RESULTS OF PROFIT SHARING 

Surveys have been made by the Council 
of Profit Sharing Industries as to the re- 
sults of profit sharing and here are some 
of the results reported by firms which prac- 
tice profit sharing: 

1. Increased efficiency 

. Reduction in employe turnover 

. Reduction in absenteeism and tardiness 

. Better care of equipment 

. Increase in number and usefulness of 
employe suggestions 

6. Decrease in grievances 

7. Fewer or no strikes 

8. Reductions in waste material 

9. Waiting list of applicants. 

I have heard one fellow trustee of the 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries relate 
that during the wartime when his competi- 
tors in the same vicinity were running full- 
page ads for employes, he had waiting lists 
of applicants. 

10. Unpopularity of rabble-rousers and 
goldbrickers. 

There are firms practicing profit sharing 
which place new employes on probation 
and permit fellow employes to vote on 
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them. If the new employe fails to receive 
approval, he is released. In those com- 
panics where the employes have really be- 
profit-conscious and capitalist- 
minded, the employes do not want gold- 
brickers to damage their business. And, 
after all, who is more capable of judging 
the productivity and reliability of an em- 
ploye than his own fellow workers ? 


11. Increased earnings to stockholders. 

12. Reduced prices of manufactured 
goods. 

13. Less need for supervision. 

14. Booster for capitalism. 


To my way of thinking, this is funda- 
mental and of paramount importance. In 
the world there is great conflict between 
the principles of socialism and commu- 
nism on one side and capitalism on the 
other. Socialism and communism thrive on 

_ fear and ignorance. Although the Ameri- 
can workman is the most prosperous 
in the world, the socialist and the com- 
munist tell him he is merely making the 
boss and the corporation rich. They offer 
him a partnership in the proletariat con- 
trol. Mr. William Loeb, former chairman 
of the Council, very aptly expressed it 
when he said: 


“Communism and socialism have 
trapped their millions of believers and 
iupporters with the false picture of ‘pie in 
the sky.’ Profit sharing has the same appeal 
but actually produces the pie. One profit- 
tharing check is worth all the lessons in 
economics and paeans on capitalism ever 
written. Workers who receive such checks 
soon want to know what makes profits. 
This leads them to investigate costs in 
their own plants and costs that they can 
not directly control, such as taxes. As a re- 
walt soctalism has no allure for a profit- 
tharer.”1 


Back in the 1930's, a Senate committee 
headed by Arthur Vandenberg made a 
study on the subject of profit sharing. The 
following excerpts are taken from the 
Vandenberg report which was submitted 
to Congress June 15, 1939, entitled “Sur- 
vey of experiences in profit sharing and 
possibilities of incentive taxation”: 

“The committee finds that profit shar- 
ing, in one form or another, has been and 
can be eminently successful, when prop- 
erly established, in creating employer-em- 
ploye relations that make for peace, equity, 
efficiency and contentment. We believe it 
to be essential to the ultimate maintenance 
of the capitalistic system. We have found 
veritable industrial islands of ‘peace, 
equity, efficiency, and contentment,’ and 
likewise prosperity, dotting an otherwise 
and relatively turbulent industrial map all 
the way across the continent. This fact is 
too significant of profit sharing’s possibili- 


* William Loeb, “Profit Sharing Works’— 
The Freeman, December 1, 1952. 


AN OLD CHINESE PROVERB 
If there is a Seeking of the Truth, 


there will be Righteousness of Soul. 


If there is Righteousness of Soul, 
there will be Beauty of Character. 
If there is Beauty of Character, 
there will be Harmony at Home. 
If there is Harmony at Home, 
there will be Order in the Nation. 
If there is Order in the Nation, 
there will be Peace in the World. 
If there is Peace in the World, 
there will be Good Will to all Men. 


The modern interpretation of this is: 
If there is Incentive in Wages, 


there will be Efficiency in the Factory. 
If there is Efficiency in the Factory, 
there will be Quality of Products. 
If there is Quality of Products, 
there will be Confidence of Customers. 
If there is Confidence of Customers, 
there will be Repetition of Orders. 
If there is Repetition of Orders, 
there will be Profit in the Business. 
If there is Profit in the Business, 
there will be Security for Employes. 


Relayed by H. RAMEL, president, Precision Auto- 
motive Components Company, St. Louts, Missourt. 


ties to be ignored or depreciated in our na- 
tional quest for greater stability and 
greater democracy in industry. 

The profit-sharing ideal, as an ideal, is 
invincible. The subjoined hearings and 
analysis present indisputable evidence to 
sustain this contention. 

“We are of the opinion that while profit 
sharing (and we continue to use the term 
in its broadest sense) may not be practi- 
cal in its application to all employer-em- 
ploye relationships, nevertheless it is ap- 
plicable over a far wider field than has yet 
been undertaken, and that every employer- 
employe unit will do well to examine its 
own opportunities to establish this reality 
of partnership between capital and labor. 
Profit sharing is the essence of true coop- 
eration which must embrace not only a 
wage relationship but also a profits rela 
tionship (after labor and capital have both 
had their fair ‘wages’ ). It represents social- 
mindedness, and distinctly comports with 
the American system because it 1s business 
democracy. It appropriately acknowledges 
the full contribution which employes 
make to an employer's success and thus 
it adds both to the dignity and the re- 
wards of those who, without a direct 
stake in ownership, make ownership worth 
while. It carries the spirit of capitalism to 
mass citizenship. In many instances it pro- 
vides old-age security without the inter- 
vention of government. In all instances it 
invites an intimate, mutual understanding 
of the common interest which employer 
and employe must have in their common 
enterprise. 

“In the midst of a tendency generally to 
condemn private business as selfish and 
reactionary and unsympathetic, the com- 
mittee takes pleasure in pointing to the ac- 
companying record as proving that there 
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has been a vast, voluntary experimentation 
with various types of profit sharing which 
demonstrates the existence of widespread 
social-mindedness in American business, 
and this fact deserves the emphasis we 
give to it. It should be added that this re 
port carries no implication that profits are 
not frequently ‘shared’ through the pay- 
ment of high wages for labor which often 
leave capital with the short ‘share’ of the 
partnership. Furthermore, let it always be 
remembered that profits must be made be- 
fore they can be shared; that a profit-shar- 
ing formula is not a panacea to produce 
something from nothing; and that this 
whole ideology is a quest for mutual bet- 
terments from mutual cooperation. We 
simply present the record and the possi- 
bilities; and we let them speak for them- 
selves.’"2 

Do not draw from my remarks insinua- 
tions that profit sharing is an Aladdin's 
lamp or a goose that lays golden eggs. It 
is no panacea for all ills. However, when 
properly installed and properly practiced, 
it is a most valuable adjunct in developing 
teamwork among the employes and in de- 
veloping a consciousness of capitalism and 
with that, the great freedoms which all of 
us take for granted, and which are of even 
greater importance than wealth. 

The general philosophy ts gaining sup- 
port. The Prentice-Hall Corporation's re- 
port bulletin of January 14, 1953 stated 
that 20 new profit-sharing plans are being 
processed through the Treasury wits md 
ment every weck. A significant emphasis 
was given recently when the stockholders 


* Quoted verbatim from pages 5 and 6 of Re- 
port No. 610, 76th Congress, Ist Session, of the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 215 of the 75th Congress. 
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of the National City Bank of New York 
adopted a profit-sharing plan and_ the 
stockholders of the First National Bank of 
Chicago also approved a_ profit-sharing 
plan. 


INSTALLATION OF A 
PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 

Now, as to the matter of installation of 
a profit-sharing plan, There are a number 
of problems and hurdles, but none is really 
serious and none is particularly difficult. 
From a rather chronological point of view, 
they would come in this order: 


1. The desire of management to install 
a plan in order to develop team spirit. This 
is the most important factor in the installa- 
tion of a plan. I have heard successful 
leaders, such as Tom Pike of the Thomas 
B. Pike Drilling Company, state that, in 
his opinion, he was merely endeavoring to 
practice the Golden Rule and some of the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount. If 
management is sincere in its desire for 
teamwork, the plan should succeed. If, on 
the other hand, management is concerned 
about some ulterior motive, the plan may 
never function. As one writer has stated, 
“The philosophy must be adopted for its 
own ends, not as a means to an end.”” Man 
agement is not being charitable; it ts 
merely rewarding productive teamwork. 

2. After management has convinced it- 
self that it is in good faith, then it should 
make an investigation of existing plans, 
including their general terms, administra- 
tion, and performance. This can be done 
by procuring literature which is available! 
and by interviewing firms which prac- 
tice profit sharing. I have found no reti- 
cence among profit-sharing firms to discuss 
their plans, because most of them realize 
that a discussion can be helpful to them as 
well as to the inquirer. 

After an investigation of the various 
plans, one should be selected and de- 
veloped which would fit the particular 
company and its particular problems. 
There are a number of factors which might 
vary, such as the formula for determining 
the portion of the profits to be distributed, 
the waiting period before the employe be- 
comes cligible to participate, and, in the 
case of deferred plans, the vesting period. 

i. The next step ts to sell the groups 
which must be sold, namely, the Board of 
Directors, the stockholders, and the em- 
ployes. There is no set pattern or recom- 
mendation as to the appropriate order 
Generally, the Board of Directors is sold 
first, but it depends entirely of the firm 
whether the next group to be sold would 


'The Council of Profit Sharing Industries 
publishes a manual which summarizes some 90 
different plans and other literature is available, 
either through the Council or through libraries 
Address the Council of Profit Sharing Indus- 
tries, First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio 


be the employes or the stockholders. Vari- 
ous factors would have an effect on the 
selection such as existing employe rela- 
tions and union contracts. If employe rela- 
tions are excellent, little time and energy, 
if any, is needed to present the matter to 
the employes. If employe relations are 
somewhat strained, it may take months or 
years to scll the program. Some firms have 
established a junior Board of Directors or 
4 special committee to help develop the 
plan before presentation to the Board or 
the stox kholders. 

5. After the above steps have been 
taken, it is in order to prepare the formal 
agreement, usually with the aid of legal, 
accounting, and financial cooperation and 
advice 


The Controllers Are Coming- 
TO NEW ENGLAND FOR THE 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
1953 ANNUAL MEETING 


September 27-30 


GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS 
FOR CONSIDERATION 


We now come into the problems that 
confront us from the governmental side, 
and there are several. To a layman, they 
might sound insurmountable, but with a 
modest amount of assistance by legal, ac- 
counting, and financial men, the barriers 
are rather easy to overcome. 

Now, the governmental problems for 
consideration are: 


1. The Internal Revenue Code must be 
considered. A cash plan has no restrictions 
other than that the expenditures be reason- 
able. To obtain the benefits of a deferred 
plan, give careful consideration to sections 
23 (p) and 165 of the Code. Several re- 
quirements are: 


a. The plan must be permanent. 

b. The plan must be for the exclusive 
benefit of the employes. 

c. The plan must not be discriminatory 
in favor of the shareholders, officers, 
supervisory or highly paid employes. 
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d. The plan must have a predetermined 
formula for determining contribu- 
tions. 

c. The plan must have a predetermined 
formula for allocating contributions. 

f. The contribution cannot exceed 15% 
of the compensation of the partict- 
pants. 


These matters are not difficult to handle 
and the prospective developer of a plan is 
not left in the dark as he is on many tax 
questions, because he may submit his plan 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue for ap- 
proval before placing it into effect. 

2. Some consideration must be given 
to the requirements of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act (Wage-Hour Act), so that the 
contribution will not be considered as an 
addition to straight time pay and thus re- 
quire a computation of overtime for the 
period covered by the bonus. Existing 
regulations of the Administrator of the 
Wage-Hour Division are not entirely satis- 
factory, and a legislative committee of the 
Council is working towards the develop- 
ment of satisfactory regulations or legisla- 
tion. 

3. Until recently, consideration had to 
be given to Wage and Salary Regulations. 
However, those regulations were not difh- 
cult to comply with. 

4. Some folks are, of course, concerned 
with the Renegotiation Act of 1951. There 
apparently are no problems under a de- 
ferred plan which has been approved. 
With cash plans, there may be some prob- 
lems, but generally quite minor. 

5. Consideration must also be given to 
the requirements of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission for firms which come 
under its jurisdiction. There again there 
are no real barriers. 

Following completion of the plan 
comes the matter of formal announcement 
to the employes, then the continued ad- 
ministration and the continued selling of 
the plan by keeping the employes  in- 
formed with complete financial informa- 
tion. There are various ways to achieve this 
program, such as group mectings, a special 
account book for each employe showing 
the status of his account, articles in the 
house organ, if any, and occasional letters 
and bulletins to the employes at their 
homes so that the family knows of the plan 
and its benefits. 

My remarks could well be summarized 
as follows: 

Profit sharing is no panacea for your 
problems, but it has definite advantages 
and it has produced some amazing results. 
If management is truly sincere and whole- 
heartedly supports the plan, the odds are 
greatly in favor of better and more 
friendly employe relationships and there- 
fore greater business stability. And, above 
all, if the plan is properly handled, a real 
contribution will be made to the cause of 
capitalism. 
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e New Needed «+ Ready Now 


HERE is an entirely new loose leaf Reporter on pension and 
profit-sharing plans, developed out of CCH’s long experience 
in reporting the tax, labor, and insurance law implications of 
pensions, their sound planning and effective operation. 


CCH's new PENSION PLAN GUIDE offers practical, depend- 

able, up-to-date assistance for quick, effective handling of  ° “verything In One Encyclo- 
| doh b fit pedic Loose Leaf Volume— 

pension plans, profit-sharing and other employee-benefit pro- And Kept Current By Supple- 

grams which vitally affect employers’ tax, labor, and per- mentary Reports On Loose 


Leaf Pages 
sonnel policies. 


Designed for all concerned with drafting, qualifying for federal tax exemption, operat- 
ing, and administering employee-benefit plans, this new GUIDE carefully integrates all 
the controlling authorities to spell out their separate and combined effects on pension 
and profit-sharing plans. 


Especially welcome will be the reliable editorial ‘‘know-how'’ which the GUIDE puts 
to work on employee-benefit problems, to make clear the WHAT, HOW, and WHY of 
the statutory and practical requirements that shape and mold private programs— 
under the controlling pertinent federal and state tax law, labor law, social security 
law, corporation law, and all the rest. 


Special features of the GUIDE, in addition to profit-sharing and pension planning, in- 
clude: Insurance Plans—Executive Compensation Plans—Fringe Benefits—Investment 
of Employee Trust Funds—Payment of Benefits. Everything neatly arranged in one Vol- 
ume, behind quick-finding Tab Guides, and kept constantly up to date by regular Re- 
ports on loose leaf pages. 


Your Subscription Is Invited ® Write For Further Details 


MMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE, INC. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. 522 FirrtH Ave. 1329 E Srreer, N. W. 
CHICAGO 1 New Yorn 36 WASHINGTON 4 
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Dividend Fallacies Refuted in Report 


KHOLDER RELATIONS would be 

vastly improved, according to the 
American Institute of Management, New 
York, if companies would help investors to 
distinguish between fact and fallacy in re- 
gard to dividend payments. A five-months' 
study of cases in which shareholders and 
management clashed, just completed by 
the Institute, has brought to light 17 com- 
mon misconceptions about dividends, 
many of which are shared by management 
officials and financial leaders. Constituting 
what the organization terms ‘a virtual 
mythology of investment lore,’ these basic 
misconceptions were encountered not only 
in the questions asked by investors, but 
also in presidents’ messages to stockhold- 
ers and in security analysts’ reports. 

Topping the list of fallacies recorded in 
the survey, the A.I.M. report on the proj- 
ect declares, is the oft-encountered state- 
ment that “The longer a company's unin- 
terrupted dividends, the higher its invest- 
ment rating.” 

If this were true, the authors point out, 
Pennsylvania Railroad would be one of 
the most valued securities traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange, because it has 
paid dividends without interruption since 
1847. “Despite its 106-year dividend rec- 
ord,” the report advises, “it is less favored 
by investors today than it was in 1929. In 
contrast, National Cash Register, which 
found it necessary to suspend dividend 
payments during the depression, has been 
progressively rising in investor appraisal. 

“This shows that management's fears 


are exaggerated if it thinks suspension of 
dividend payments will permanently in- 
jure the investment rating of its common 
shares. Sentimental reluctance to suspend 
dividends should not dominate the deci- 
sion.” 

Another major fallacy, the Institute 
points out is that “The greater the propor- 
tion of earnings paid out as dividends over 
a Span of years, the better the stockholders 
can expect to fare.” 

In rebuttal, B. F. Goodrich Co. is cited 
as a firm which, year after year, has plowed 
back a major part of its earnings. In the 
period 1945-51, this company paid divi- 
dends of $61,817,000 out of total earn- 
ings of $174,881,000—or only 35.3 per 
cent. Net property account rose $41,859,- 
000 in the same period, with a debt in- 
crease of only $1,160,000, and a contin- 
gency reserve fund of $49,833,034 by the 
end of 1951. In addition, $20 million of 
preferred stock has been eliminated from 
the corporate accounts, the Institute ob- 
serves, ‘thus increasing both income se- 
curity and equity value of the common 
stock. 

“While this company failed to break 
even on an earnings basis in the years 
1930-39, it has soared in investor appraisal 
precisely because it has put its earnings to 
other use than dividend payments.” 

Third in the list of “dividend fallacies” 
compiled by the management foundation 
is that “companies with invariable divi- 
dend rates prove more profitable invest- 
ments than do those whose dividends tend 
to vary.” 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany is cited as an instance of a company 
whose dividend rate per share of common 
is invariable, but which by the same token 
offers little chance for capital appreciation. 

“For conservative investment accounts 
concerned primarily with assured income, 
an invariable dividend rate may be a more 
desirable factor than potential growth in 
earnings and dividends,” the report com- 
ments. ‘Nevertheless, it does not enable 
the investor to share in the general growth 
of the economy or to protect himself 
against change in money values.” 

Another widespread illusion refuted in 
the study is that “companies which fail to 
pay out at least 60 per cent of their earn- 
ings as dividends are unfair to their stock- 
holders.” 

Companies whose average dividend ra- 
tio over a 28-year period has fallen be- 
low that figure, the survey shows, include 
such stalwarts as Chrysler Corp., B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., 
National Cash Register Co., and Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.). 

One of the false ideas about dividends, 
the Institute points out, is that “7 makes 
no difference whether payments are made 
annually or quarterly, so long as investors 
know that the dividend 1s safe.” 

Actually, the study explains, “The pay- 
ment of quarterly dividends has several 
advantages. It spreads the dividend income 
evenly over the year, thus enabling the 
small investor to employ his dividends for 
general living costs. Furthermore, pay- 
ment and declaration of a quarterly Ai 
dend facilitates a constant check upon a 
company’s financial position and earnings. 
It enables investors to discern the early 
signs of trouble ahead. In addition, divi- 
dends which are large in dollar amount 
per share tend to undergo a more pro- 
nounced discount on ex-day. Because of 
this, annual payments contribute to greater 
and more prolonged price instability and 
exaggerate fluctuations.” 

The rest of the 17 dividend fallacies 
enumerated by the management institute 
are as follows: 

Because regular and extra dividends may 
both be cash, they are capitalized at the 
same rate in the same _— 

Companies with a dominating family in- 
terest in the stock always pay out a smaller 
proportion of earnings as dividends than 
do companies with widely held stock. 

Reducing dividends in order to expand 
subordinates the benefits of stockholders 
to those of the company and its manage- 
ment, 

It is beneficial to common stockholders 
for a company to restrict dividends in 
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order to purchase common stock for re- 
tirement, thus raising the earnings lever- 
age and the ultimate dividend potential 
per share of remaining common stock. 

Because the average dividend-paying 
share traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change between October 1951 and Sep- 
tember 1952 yielded about 6.5 per cent 
per annum, this is the minimum return 
which a reasonably well valued common 
stock should yield today. 

A stock dividend is never an adequate 
\ubstitule for a cash dividend. 

Stock dividends and stock splits have no 
essentially different effects upon the in- 
vestor. 

The average proportion of earnings 
paid out in cash dividends over a period of 
years 1s a Safe index of future dividend 
policy. 

Management has a moral obligation to 
adhere to established dividend policy he- 
cause investors expect it. 

The same principles which govern divt- 
dend declarations in public utilities apply 
equally to manufacturing companies. 

It is preferable, for a short period, to 
underdepreciate or undermaintain prop- 


erty than to reduce or eliminate dividends. 

The earnings statement, not the balance 
sheet, is the true measure of the dividends 
a company can afford to pay. 


“The prevalence of such ideas indicates 
the need for shareholder education by 
management,” said Jackson Martindell, 
president of the Institute, in commenting 
on the report. “Whenever a change ts 
made in dividend policy, the reasons be- 
hind it should be explained to the stock- 
holders and the public. Responsible man- 
agement certainly explores every circum- 
stance before taking action. Why not go 
one step farther and explain these factors 
to the share owners ? The more they know 
about the whys and wherefores of Board 
actions, the more likely they are to sup- 
port the management through thick and 
thin.” 

Copies of the report are obtainable from 
the American Institute of Management, 
whose headquarters are at 125 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. The organiza- 
tion is a non-profit foundation devoted to 
the study a improvement of manage- 
ment policies and practices. 


Boston Controllers Co-Sponsor Meeting 
Honoring Commissioner Andrews 


Members of the Boston Control of Con- 
trollers Institute joined members of the 
Massachusetts Bar Association, The Bos- 
ton Bar Association, the Tax Executives 
Institute and the Massachusetts Society of 
Certificd Public Accountants in honoring 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue T. 
Coleman Andrews at a dinner meeting 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, on June 22. 
Commissioner Andrews spoke on the new 
and revised policies of his Bureau. The 
audience included leading officials from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue from the 
New England area as well as state tax 
officials. 

In addition, Assistant Commissioner 
Justin F. Winkle discussed “Field Opera- 
tions’ and Assistant Commissioner Nor- 
man A, Sugarman talked on ‘The Tech- 


nical Side of Tax Administration.’ “Plans 
for the Future’ was the topic for the 
fourth speaker, Dr. T. C. Atkeson, as- 
sistant-commissioner, planning. 

The meeting was arranged by a com- 
mittee under the general chairmanship of 
A. C. McMenimen, representing the Tax 
Executives Institute; Robert A. Briggs, 
controller, The Gillette nr repre- 
senting the Boston Control of Controllers 
Institute of America; Charles D. Post, of 
the Massachusetts Bar Association; Arnold 
R. Cutler, Boston Bar Association; and 
Herman Steutzer, Jr., representing the 
Massachusetts Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. 

The secretary-treasurer for the joint 
meeting was A. H. Parker, Jr., president, 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston. 


|. W. Keller Named NACA President 


I. W. Keller, assistant controller, Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., was 
elected president of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants for the 1953-54 
year, at the annual meeting and election 
of officers and directors of the association 
held in conjunction with NACA’s 34th 
annual international cost conference in 
Los Angeles. 

Newly clected vice presidents are Cas- 
per B. Apple, partner in the firm of Has- 
kins & Sells, Newark, N. J.; William 
T. Brunot, controller, Reynolds Metals 
Company, Richmond, Va.; Richard N. 
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Carr, assistant secretary and production 
manager, Davol Rubber Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; G. Howard Chappell, man- 
ager of the cost and payroll department, 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Charles E. Headlee, controller, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Claiborne H. Johnson, controller, 
Fleming & Sons, Inc., Dallas, Texas; My- 
ron W. Krueger, vice president, treasurer 
and director, Raymond Concrete Pile 
Company, New York, N. Y.; and Robert 
B. Martin, treasurer of the Kable News 
Company, Mount Morris, III. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


including a set of working papers and 
illustrative forms 


By FREDERICK M. EISNER 
B.C.S., LLM., C.P.A. 


The NEW “how-to-do-it’’ book de- 
scribes a SIMPLIFIED procedure how 
original data is collected, condensed 
and made available in a complete sys- 
tem adaptable to this new field of 


MANAGERIAL accounting. 
SHOWS HOW TO: obtain marketing 


costs for specific products; locate weak- 
nesses as to unprofitable departments 
or products; arrive at selling prices for 
different classes of customers involving 
different methods of sale or delivery; 
compensate salesmen and department 
managers by practical incentives; con- 
trol inventories; allocate expenses on 
basis of executive judgment; how man- 
agement may control every phase of 


_marketing expense; and many other 


profit saving devices. 


THIS PRACTICAL BOOK is based 


upon the author's 35 years’ experience 

14 Of which were with nationally 
known firms of C.P.A.s and 17 years 
as Controller of medium-sized corpora- 
tions. 


LIMITED EDITION . . . Assembled 


| mainly for the benefit of fellow cost 


| analysts 


the author preferred to 
supervise his own printing. 


384 PAGES (814 x 10), 250 pages of 
typewritten text, 134 pages of easily 
understood management and market- 
ing charts and explanations—$10.00 


postpaid; refund if not satisfied after 
5 day trial examination. If delivery in 
New York City, add 3% tax. 
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Problems and Modes of Financing American Business 


(Continued from page 314) 


of some tax relicf in the foresecable future, 
but any additional tax relicf must await 
cither a pronounced improvement in the 
international situation and a cutback in the 
Treasury budget or an economic decline of 
a magnitude sufficient to bring about the 
use of tax reductions as a stimulant to bust- 
ness activity. 

This outlook for greater business com- 
petition, smaller profit margins and con- 
tinuing high corporate taxes suggests that 
retained profits are not likely to be so im- 
portant a source of financing in the years 
ahead as they have been in some recent 
years. A further consideration is that any 
decline in corporate profits is likely to be 
reflected to a disproportionately larger ex- 
tent in retained Ae rather than in divi- 
dend payments. 

Retained profits increased sharply in 
1950 with the recovery in business and the 
post-Korean inflationary surge. Since then, 
however, higher taxes and a modest in- 
crease in dividend disbursements resulted 
in a decline in reinvested profits, which for 
nonfinancial corporations in 1952 are estt- 
mated at somewhere around $7 billion. In 
1953, the amount of funds available from 
this source is likely to be somewhat larger 
than last year. Beyond 1953, the amount 
appears more likely to decline rather than 
to increase. 

Depreciation Charges, While the supply 
of funds from retained profits is likely to 
show some decline over the next few years, 
the outlook for funds to be provided out 
of depreciation charges ts quite the reverse. 
In 1946, the first postwar year, deprecia- 


tion charges of all corporations were about 
$414, billion; in 1952 they totaled $10 
billion or more. The rate of growth has in- 
creased especially swiftly recently, not only 
as a result of the high levels of plant in- 
vestment in the postwar years, but also in 
reflection of the rapid amortization of 
plants constructed under the tax certifica- 
tion program. Within the next two years, 
depreciation charges may very well ap- 
proach an annual rate of some $15 billion. 
Thus, depreciation charges can provide 
huge amounts of funds in the years ahead. 
Whether these depreciation charges will in 
effect be fully passed on to customers, or 
will have to be absorbed in part by the 
stockholder in the form of reduced prof- 
its, depends upon the course of business 
activity and the degree to which plants 
can be kept busy. Current prospects are 
that over the next few years, the covering 
of these depreciation charges may become 
increasingly difficult without some en- 
croachment upon corporate profits. How- 
ever, funds accumulating annually out of 
retained profits and depreciation charges 
combined should average some $20 billion 
a year over the next couple of years. Inci- 
dentally, this is about 90 per cent of the 
rate of corporate expenditures on plant 
and equipment at present record levels. 
Money and Capital Markets. While in- 
terest rates have been inching up for the 
past five years and more, reflecting the 
large requirements for funds both in the 
investment and money markets and the 
gradual relaxation of easy money policies, 
the most significant rise has taken place 


“| never seem to find important papers 
after a parade passes by our windows!” 
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during the past two years. A major con- 
tributing factor was the March 1951 ac- 
cord between the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve, under which the latter was re- 
leased of the obligation to support long- 
term Government bonds above par, and 
thus was placed in a better position to fol- 
low a flexible credit policy. 

In the money pane the Federal Re- 
serve of late has been less liberal in sup- 
plying reserves to the banking system; 
since loan demands have been increasing, 
this has contributed to a tightening of 
short-term interest rates. In the investment 
markets, bond yields have firmed as a re- 
sult of the large demands for funds on the 
part of corporations, homeowners, state 
and local governments, and the rospects 
of some long-term Treasury ention. 
Since the Election, the expectation of sus- 
tained Treasury refunding operations has 
injected an additional note of uncertainty 
into the outlook. This has been reflected in 
lower bond prices and may have induced 
some corporate Managements to accelerate 
their contemplated borrowings lest long- 
term rates increase further. 

However, the economic forces at work 
do not seem to portend a persistent or pro- 
tracted increase in long-term interest rates. 
Prospects are that the supply of long-term 
funds secking investment will be fully as 
great this year as it was in 1952, and may 
in fact be somewhat greater. The flow of 
investment funds reflects the continued 
high rate of savings in the economy. On 
the other hand, aggregate demands for in- 
vestment funds on the part of corpora- 
tions, homeowners and state and_ local 
bodies are likely to be no greater in 1953 
than they were last year, and may be 
slightly less. 

Aggressive endeavors by the Treasury 
to sell large amounts of long-term bonds 
as long as private borrowings remain high 
could have serious repercussions upon the 
bond market and might well reduce the 
flow of funds into private investment. 
While opinions differ, it is my personal 
view that the Treasury will continue to so 
conduct its funding operations that they 
will not seriously impair the flow of funds 
into private uses. Furthermore, business 
corporations have several advantages in 
the raising of long-term capital. They are 
in position, by putting higher coupons on 
their bonds, to capitalize upon the dem- 
onstrated desire of many investment mana- 
gers to achieve somewhat higher returns 
than have been available in Government 
bonds. This flexibility also enables corpo- 
rations to compete satisfactorily with other 
private borrowers, such as those borrow- 
ing on real estate mortgages. Conse- 
quently, the least favorable prospect is 
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that Corporations may find it necessary to 
offer a somewhat higher return on their 
debt obligations. But if this is done, funds 
should be available in amounts sufficient 
to meet the needs of creditworthy borrow- 
ers. 

Bank loans, on the other hand, are with- 
out doubt less readily available in general 
than they have been for many years. Al- 
though bank loans outstanding are still 
low relative to the gross dollar volume of 
activity in the economy, their amount is at 
record heights. Significantly, bank loans 
have increased more rapidly since the end 
of World War II than has bank capital. As 
a result, the cushion of bank capital in re- 
lation to loans, or to total oak assets at 
risk, is now as low as it has been at any 
time during the past 30 years at least. 
Furthermore, the policies followed by the 
monetary authorities have made it more 


dithcult and more expensive for the bank- 
ing system to acquire additional reserves, 
and this has been a factor restraining the 
expansion of bank loans and investments. 
Holdings of short-term Governments, par- 
ticularly on the part of the money-market 
banks, have declined, and this has reduced 
the liquidity of the commercial banks. Fin- 
ally, some bankers are somewhat skeptical 
as to the duration of peak levels of eco- 
nomic activity. In combination, all these 
factors have made many bankers increas- 
ingly reluctant to expand their lending op- 
erations as aggressively as in earlier years. 

On balance, as long as business activity 
continues at record proportions, the mone- 
tary authorities are likely to prefer rela- 
tively tight conditions in the money mar- 
ket. Consequently, except for seasonal fac- 
tors and special regional differences, bank- 
ers are likely to continue a fairly restric- 


tive lending policy. This does not mean 
that we shall have no further increase in 
bank loans; in fact, loans in the banking 
system are likely to set new records in 
1953. But it does mean that borrowers 
probably will have to place reliance upon 
established banking relationships and that 
some borrowers may find it more dithcult 
to obtain loans. 

At the same time, barring an unexpected 
resurgence of inflationary pressures, the 
monetary authorities are not likely to em- 
bark upon a very aggressive credit policy 
and abandon their present relatively mild 
restrictive policies; it is extremely doubt 
ful that credit policies will be so drastically 
applied as to bring on a cycle of liquida- 
tion and credit contraction. If economic ac- 
tivity should decline by more than nominal 
proportions, a _— easing of credit pol- 
icy ts likely to be undertaken. 


SUMMARY 
This review and analysis of American business financing 
leads to the following appraisal: 


1. Even after the great postwar cost-price inflation and 
the post-Korean speculative surge, the financial condition of 
business still appears good in the aggregate. In the face of 
record borrowing at long and short term in the postwar 
years, equity cushions have been maintained by the rein- 
vestment of profits. Liquidity has declined significantly from 
the abnormally high level at the end of World War II and 
has also deteriorated in comparison with mid-1950, but 
widespread signs of stress are not apparent. 


Provides the last 
word in property 


control... 


2. It seems likely that long-term investment funds and 
short-term credit will continue to be available to business 
in adequate amounts. While credit conditions are likely to 
remain reasonably tight, on the average, as long as business 
activity moves at record levels, pronounced credit contrac- 
tion does not appear to be in prospect, unless we experience 
a resurgence of inflationary pressures. 


@ American retrospec- 


tive appraisals establish 


unit property records 


with individual costs, 


depreciation reserves 


3. If the rate of activity moves somewhat below present 
levels and commodity prices continue their trend toward 
lower levels, American business should be able to generate 
large amounts of cash and to improve its liquid position 
even if corporate profits suffer some impairment. At least, 
this was the experience in 1949. A sharp and protracted 
business decline, on the other hand, would pose problems on 
a broad scale. 
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4. Present prospects are that any adjustment in the fore- 
seeable future is more likely to be in the nature of a rela- 
tively moderate reduction in aggregate business activity 
rather than a serious economic unsettlement. However, even 
a modest business downturn would raise financial problems 
for some companies. This outlook emphasizes the very real 
need for continued caution in borrowing as well as in lending. 
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We don’t know everything... 


the Tickometer can be used for! 
And we learn new uses every day. 
For years, banks have been 
depending on the Tickometer to 
count ¢urrency, accurately as well 
as quickly. We know that baseball 
parks and theatres count tickets 
with it. Cafeterias use it to count 
checks; clothing manufacturers for 
jobtickets; soapcompaniesfor cou- 
pons; department stores for sales 
slips, railways and bus lines for 
transfers; and others for 
counting checks, invoices, 
paper forms. 

We do know that if you 
want things counted, the 
MK Tickometer will do it, five 
- to ten times as fast as 

m manual counting 
up to 1,000 paper 
items a minute! 


Tickometer 


Counting, Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter 
... Offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


It can be optionally equipped to 
mark, imprint or “rubber stamp,” 
too. Food and drug firms, for 
example, use it to code labels. 
Others use it to date-stamp and 
endorse checks and other items. 


Ir feeds and stacks automati- 
cally, records both full and partial 
runs, never makes a mistake. 

The Tickometer takes the place 
of slow and tedious hand counting 
and rubber-stamping, gets faster 
facts and production, saves time 
and payroll hours! Since it is 
rented, never sold, the Tickometer 
requires no investment...and 
service is available from 93 Pitney- 
Bowes branches. 

Call the nearest PB office for a 
demonstration--or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet! 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
3073 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


a Please send free illustrated 
Lad Tickometer booklet to: 


Name............-- 


Firm 


Address 


_ Computing “Elapsed Days” 


Computing the number of elapsed days 
between given dates is frequently neces- 
sary in the fixing of post employment com- 


| pensation, retirement plans, length of serv- 


ice analyses, insurance records and step 


_ fate compensation based on length of serv- 
| ice. 


Such — is a simple mechani- 
cal process for users of IBM equipment, 


| and the procedure is outlined in a new 


Methods Brief available from Interna- 


_ tional Business Machines Corporation. 


The first requirement is a chart which 
assigns a numeric value to each day of the 


| year, starting with 365 on January 1 and 


descending in value to 1 on December 31. 
A subsidiary column of the chart can carry 
values to be used during leap years wherein 
the day value is increased by one between 
January 1 and March 1, resulting in a 
year count of 366 days. 

To determine term of employment, for 
instance, the number of days from the date 
of entering service to the end of the year 
is obtained from the chart and punched 
into the employe’s Entering Service Card. 
The number of days to the end of the 
termination year is punched into the 


_ Termination of Employment Card. 


The two cards are merged by machine, 


_ and the IBM calculating punch then com- 


putes and registers the elapsed days. 
A diagrammatic description of the cal- 


| culations performed by machine and an 


example of a problem and solution are in- 


| cluded with the suggested procedure. 


Company Education Help 


Twenty-four per cent of the 342 com- 
panies represented in a recent survey of its 


| student body by New York University’s 
| School of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 


nance are paying all or part of an em- 
ploye’s tuition costs, Dean G. Rowland 


Collins reported recently. 


The NYU survey indicated that there 


| were a variety of company education-help 


plans. Some concerns pay 100 per cent of 


| the total cost of tuition up to a specified 


maximum. Other companies pay tuition 


| costs according to the grades the students 


receive, while still others pay for textbooks 


_ and supplies as well as tuition, 


| CE. Nagel Heads CIPM 


A. M. Ledeter, president of the Council 
for International Progress in Management, 


has announced the appointment of Carl E. 


Nagel as vice president and managing 


_ director. This council, which was organ- 


ized in 1933 as the National Management 


_ Council, is a federation of non-profit or- 
| ganizations together with 145 business 


and industrial concerns and 18 universi- 


_ ties. It is part of the International Com- 
| mittee for Scientific Management, which 


is composed of national management or- 


| ganizations of 20 countries. 
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Internal Revenue Field Service Cut to 9 Regions 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
T. Coleman Andrews has announced that 
following the reduction in the number of 
regional offices of the Internal Revenue 
Service from 17 to 9, effective July 1, 
1953, the following District Commission- 
ers will be assigned to the remaining nine 
districts : 


CITIES AND COMMISSIONERS 


W. A. Gallahan 
New York City..... C. R. Krigbaum 
Philadelphia....... E. C. Dougherty 
E. C. Palmer 
San Francisco. ..... M. A. Fremming 


Elimination of the eight regional offices 
will reduce unnecessary overhead by abol- 
ishing 400 positions, and represents a first 
step in concentration on a_ businesslike 
management program of benefit both to 
the Government and the taxpayer, Com- 
missioner Andrews said. 

The reduction in the Bureau's Wash- 
ington headquarters will eliminate 900 
positions in the next few months and ulti- 
mately lead to a saving of $4 million, he 


added. The work now being done in these 
positions either has been deemed to be 
unnecessary or will be decentralized to the 
field under schedules expected to be com- 
pleted by early fall. 

Commissioner Andrews emphasized four 
basic points: 

“First, the individual taxpayer will still 
file his returns at the same office, but he 
will have the advantage of better and 
faster assistance in his tax problems. 

“Second, District Commissioner offices 
are needed for good management of the 
field operations. Our trouble was that we 
had too many. We are satisfied we can 
give more authority to fewer people and 
get better management. 

“Third, giving more authority to the 
field means that taxpayers will get faster 
service hereafter on matters that have been 
delayed by having to come to Washington. 

“Fourth, more money can quite profit- 
ably be spent in finding people who have 
not been paying their taxes. The steps we 
are taking will help a great deal in that 
job of enforcement.” 

The nine districts were established, Com- 
missioner Andrews said, after an extensive 
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examination into population, workload, 
transportation, geographic, and communi- 
cation factors. Cities centrally located 
from the standpoint of area and popula- 
tion were chosen for district headquarters 
to facilitate travel and communication to 
the Directors’ offices supervised, 

Some of the personnel of the abolished 
offices will be transferred to other districts 
to augment their management staffs since 
some additions will be necessary in view 
of the greater areas assigned and also since 
staffing of the 17 offices had not been 
finally completed. 


Tax Rulings Publicity 


A proposal that the Internal Revenue 
Bureau make public its rulings in tax 
cases, was recently submitted to Internal 
Revenue Commissioner T. Coleman An- 
drews by Rep. Robert W. Kean (R 
N. Y.), chairman of the House tax in- 
vestigating subcommittee. Rep. Kean, in 
his letter, said that publication of tax 
rulings, particularly in big and important 
cases, ‘would be a deterrent to the issu 
ances of improper rulings and serve as a 
guide for taxpayers.” 
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SHORT REVIEWS FOR THE LONG DAYS 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY 
OF CORPORATIONS* 


By Arthur Stone Dewing 


Here in two solid volumes is the fifth 
edition of this well-established publica- 
tion, designed to bring the student and the 
executive of corporate financial policy 
abreast of “the definite effects of the war 
within the special and limited sphere of 
corporation finance.” The previous edition 
of this book had been written during the 
early part of World War II and hence the 
need for the new fifth edition. 

Within its comprehensive boundaries, 
the book's two volumes cover corporate 
securities, valuation and promotion, ad- 
ministration of income, business expan- 
sion, and financial readjustments. 

A most comprehensive index will pro- 
vide the corporate executive with excel- 
lent guidance to the many-faceted discus- 
sion of the financial policy of corporations. 


* Published by the Ronald Press Company, 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. $15.00. 


ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 
OF CREDIT MANAGEMENT 
FUNCTIONS* 


The first study of its kind in the field of 
credit management, this comprehensive 
volume presents data for use in developing 
credit management functions through 
timely and orderly disposition of such 
problems as: 


1, Creating new positions and/or combin- 
ing positions; defining credit position 
functions, requirements and standards ; 
decentralizing responsibilities. 

. Establishing lines of communication 
and working relationships at all levels. 

3. Determining the value of credit man- 

agement positions relative to other or- 
ganizational positions. 

i. Establishing salary rates on a realistic 

and solid basis. 


Nm 


The written analysis of credit manage- 
ment functions is backed by charts and ex- 
hibits of results obtained from a detailed 


and objective study of 135 companies rep- 
resenting a cross section of American in- 
dustry. 

Among the contents of this valuable 
study are such management aids as: 

Bases for evaluating credit management 
positions; relating evaluation scores to 
dollars; credit salary groupings; scope of 
credit management responsibility and in- 
fluence; typical credit position descrip- 
tions ; position evaluation ; and manual for 
performance appraisal. 

The study examines every important 
credit Management position, outlining 
methods and procedures for obtaining the 
highest possible degree of efficiency and 
job satisfactions from the work of credit 
management. 


* Published by Credit Research Foundation, 
229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. $15.00. 


ACCOUNTING AND 
ITS MANAGERIAL USES* 


By William E. Thomas 


A primer of managerial accounting, 
briefly but concisely examining the sub- 
ject, with the assistance of many excel- 
lent charts and illustrations, This pam- 
phlet will hold major interest for those 
concerned with the indoctrination of 
“juniors” in corporate accounting and 
finance departments. It is another in the 
series of bulletins issued by the Business 
Management Service of the University of 
Illinois. 

* Published by the Business Management 
Service, College of Commerce and Business Ad- 


ministration, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. $1.00. 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS FOR EF- 
FECTIVE ADMINISTRATION* 


By Norman N. Barish 


In this volume, one of the series of 
books sponsored by Modern Industry, Pro- 
fessor Barish of the College of Engineer- 
ing, New York University, provides a 
practical presentation covering the design, 
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evaluation, selling and installing of sys- 
tems, as well as preparing systems reports 
and procedures. Among the uses to which 
these tested methods can be put are the 
following: 


Reduce operating time cycles to permit 
earlier delivery dates ; 

Reduce inventories ; 

Reduce errors in prediction of costs and 
delivery dates ; 

Speed the transfer of top-management de- 
cisions into action ; 

Eliminate conflicting systems and opera- 
tions; 

Increase the effectiveness of supervision : 
Reduce the clerical cost of performing the 
coordinating, control and service func- 
tions. 


* Published by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
153 East 24th St., New York. $5.00. 


YOU, YOUR HEIRS AND 
YOUR ESTATE* 


Subtitled “An Approach to Estate Plan- 
ning,” this book stresses the need for plan- 
ning by persons of high earning power as 
well as by those already having a substan- 
tial accumulation of property. It empha- 
sizes that today’s complexities require con- 
sultation with competent legal and other 
authorities and the book is aimed at mak- 
ing the estate owner a better informed in- 
dividual in reaching his decisions with the 
benefit of experts in the field. 

* Published by Business Reports, Inc., 225 
West 34th Street, New York, $7.50. 


TEACH YOUR WIFE 
TO BE A WIDOW* 


By Donald I. Rogers 


In a recently published book entitled 
“Managing Your Money,’ two nationally 
known experts, J. K. Lasser and Sylvia S. 
Porter, concisely presented many practical 
points on money management for the fam- 
ily. Even at $4.95 the book, considering 
the wealth of information it contained, 
was low priced. 

In the present volume—priced at $2.00 

there is a substantial amount of infor- 
mation that will be helpful not only to 
widows, as the title of the book indicates, 
but also to every married man who wishes 
to help his wife develop an understanding 
of the complex job of financial manage- 
ment, both before and after his demise. 

The author, Donald I. Rogers, is finan- 
cial editor of the New York Herald Trib- 
une. To establish his qualifications even 
further, he is married and the father of 
three children. His book was written under 
the guidance, advice and approval of sev- 
eral leading lawyers, insurance brokers and 
bankers. In its 93 casily understood pages 
it presents a wealth of worthy material. 

* Published by Henry Holt and Company, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York. $2.00. 
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ACCOUNTING GUIDE FOR 
DEFENSE CONTRACTS* 
By Paul M. Trueger 


In this detailed study of the accounting 
problems involved in government con- 
tracts, the author gives special attention to 
the technical and often controversial issues 
which arise in the course of a contract. Al- 
lowable and unallowable costs are dis- 
cussed in detail. The procurement organ- 
ization of the several defense contract 
agencies is outlined with emphasis upon 
the relationship between the work per- 
formed by the various contracting officers 
and the accounting phases of the contracts. 

The book covers the many accounting 
problems involved in renegotiation and 
explains the information required and the 
method of submitting price, redetermina- 
tion and termination claims. The tax ef- 
fects of defense contract accounting for 
contractors and subcontractors alike are 
pointed out and filled-in forms and texts 
of actual regulations are also included to 
clarify the complexities of defense con- 
tract law. 

The author of the “Accounting Guide 
tor Defense Contracts” is a certified pub 
lic accountant and his book reveals careful 
study and detailed knowledge of the sub- 
ject covered. 


* Published by Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., 214 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illr- 
nots. $7.50. 


DEBTOR-CREDITOR LAW* 
By Howard L. Oleck 


In this volume Professor Oleck, a mem- 
ber of the New York Bar and Associate 
Professor of Law at the New York Law 
School, covers the subject of debtor-cred- 
itor law from credit and collection 
through corporate reorganization. More 
than a thousand citations are included in 
this treatise which provides 1400 case 
references in addition. The book is in- 
tended to clarify the jumbled mass of 
state, federal and administrative agency 
fragments of law, practice and custom.- 
P: H. 


* Published by Central Book Company, 261 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. $10.00. 


“Accounting Under Conditions — of 
Changing Prices from the Debtor and 
Creditor Viewpoint’ is the subject of a 
thesis published by Eugene Louis Zicha. 
An abstract of the thesis, which was sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in Accountancy in the Graduate Col- 
lege of the University of Illinois, 1952, 
has been made available to the Editors of 
THE CONTROLLER. Those interested in the 
subject of Mr. Zieha’s thesis can communi- 
cate with him at the School of Commerce 
& Finance, St. Louis University, 3674 
Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Missouri. 
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OTHER BOOK ENTRIES 


RAISING CAPITAL: How and WHERE. By 
Merrill De Voc, Ph.D. Ads Vault, 
3757 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angele 
California. Cloth Bound $2.75. Paper 
Bound $2.00. 


PHILOSOPHY AND IDEOLOGICAL CON- 
FLICT. By Charles S. Seely. Philosophi- 
cal Library, 15 East 40th Street, Neu 
York 10, N. Y. $5.00. 


THE FEDERAL DEBT: STRUCTURE AND IM- 
PACT. By Charles Cortez Abbott. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 
42nd St., New York. $4.00. 


AND PRACTICE BEFORE THI 
TAX CoURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
13th Edition. Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 214 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. $3.00. 


PROCEDURE 


Pay CONTRACTS WITH Kry MEN. By 
William Casey and V. Henry Roths 
child II. Bassmess Re ports, Inc., 225 
West 34th Street, New York. $12.50. 


SHARES OF UpPpeR INCOME GROUPS IN 
INCOME AND SAVINGS. By Simon Kuz- 
nets. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York 23, N. Y. $9.00. 


companies, it explains: 


three geographic regions 


Easy to read .... Easy to use 


Order your copy today! Price $7.50 


| CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, 
Research Arm of Controllers Institute 


ONE EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Pressures for Salary Adjustments 
in the Controller's Department 
Resulting from New or Pending 
Contracts with Production Personnel? 


Controllers faced with such pressures may want to capitalize 
on the opportunity to compare the compensation structure in 
their departments with the compensation patterns and methods 
of similar departments in other selected companies. 


SETTING SALARIES IN THE CONTROLLER’S DEPARTMENT 
is the authoritative handbook covering middle management em- 
ployes in the financial and accounting field. Prepared for Con- 
trollership Foundation, Inc., by Booz, Allen & Hamilton, and 
based on an analysis of the methods employed by 22 selected 


How to set the basic pattern of the salary structure. 

How to compare the basic pattern with salaries in your 
company and other companies. 

How to establish the final salary structure. 

How to administer that structure. 


This manual also gives specific salary data on 22 typical con- 
trollership jobs. These are reported by size of company for 
a guide to relative salary levels ac- 
cording to company size and location. 


INC. 
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Tomorrow’s Executive: Automaton or Free Man? 


Excerpts from an address by Dr. Samuel N, Stevens, prest- 
dent of Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, presented at the 
21st Annual Meeting of Controllers Institute, Detroit. 


UR MODERN scientific and technologi- 
O cal advances have been effective in 
sroducing many new processes, greatly 
improved materials and increased effi- 
ciency in production. Industrial research 
has become recognized as the essential 
condition for survival in economic com- 
setition. These types of research, which 
ns to do with product development and 
the manufacturing process, are paralleled 
in our day by a new type of statistical re- 
search in quality control, pricing and mer- 
chandising. Our managerial control proc- 
esses are increasingly robotized in the 
interest of prediction and control. The 
result is that we are developing thousands 
of managerial technologists and specialists 
who are being progressively held in tyr- 
anny by the very machines which were 
supposed to set them free. 

Another result of even greater conse- 
quence is that more and more iron curtains 
are being drawn between the various 

hases of the managerial process, making 
it impossible for the more social aspects 
of executive leadership to emerge. Those 

ualities of mind and character which pro- 
a the technical specialists at whatever 
managerial level are not necessarily those 
required by the executive who must see 
the important interrelations between the 
many phases of management, and who 
must exercise over-all critical judgment in 
regard to management policy and _plan- 
ning. 


Institutions 
and 
Pension Funds 


The additional income possi- 
bilities through the sale of Put 
and Call Options are worthy 
of investigation. A representa- 
tive of our firm will be glad 
to explain the subject to those 
who are interested. 


@ Ask for Booklet on 
How to Sell Options 


Filer Schmidt « Co. 


MEMOERS PUT CALL BROKERS & DEALERS INC 


30 Pine St., New York 5 WHitehall 3-9177 


w 
o 


A corporation is more than a system of 
technological processes. It is much more 
than the mechanical robots which grind 
out our formulas and our predictions. It 
is ultimately a community of human be- 
ings whose necds, potentialities, and aspi- 
rations have to be satisfied and who re- 
quire social insight and sympathy on the 
part of management for effective work. 
What I am saying is that the necessary 
development of technical specialists, and 
the natural dependence on mechanical 
processes, is resulting in the development 
of the human factor in management in a 
way which is detrimental to leadership 
and hostile to the realization of the pur- 
poses for which the corporation exists. 


EXECUTIVE PROCUREMENT 

The truth of this statement becomes ap- 
parent immediately to anyone who has to 
deal with the problems of executive pro- 
curement in these days. On every hand 
there is a cry for more men with the abil- 
ity to assume leadership responsibility to- 
day and tomorrow. Pirating from one 
company by another, and the development 
of committee systems of management are 
further straws in the wind. The fact is 
that we are caught in a web of our own 
making. There is no overnight method for 
the development of broad-gauge executive 
leadership. 

We have encouraged our educational in- 
stitutions to a large extent to become the 
victims of our own corporate concerns. 
With understandable short-sightedness, 
we have encouraged our institutions of 
higher learning to train our young men in 
narrow paths of specialization, rather than 
educate these young men for leadership. 

As evidence of the fact that this condi- 
tion has existed, and that, at long last, man- 
agement is becoming aware of it, I refer 
you to the special courses of study now 
being carried on by our graduate schools 
of business at Harvard, Pennsylvania and 
many other places to which corporations 
are sending many of their senior, as well 
as junior, executives.* They are seeking 
belatedly by this means to put new foun- 
dations under men whose outlook is too 
narrow to successfully meet the require- 
ments of top leadership. 


EVILS OF OVERSPECIALIZATION 
Tomorrow's executive will be more ro- 
bot than free man to the extent that he is 
trapped by the demands for overspeciali- 
zation as a student and by the require- 
ments of intensive specialization as a rep- 


resentative of management. The external 
conditions of law and order in which the 
corporation must live and work, even if 
they improve over those that now exist, 
will continue to be limitations on freedom 
of action and will restrict the free move- 
ment of judgment and critical analysis. 

Executives become leaders when they 
can comprehend fully the economic and 
industrial environment in which they 
move and for which they are responsible. 
It behooves modern management, there- 
fore, to set up a plan for executive devel- 
opment which will recognize the necessi- 
ties of the situation, and will place first 
things first. 


MEN VS MACHINES 

In an earlier day, corporations may have 
been justified in assuming that they were 
social machines, which processed raw and 
human materials, and produced products 
to be distributed at a profit. The mecha- 
nistic concepts, however, have broken 
down, both in regard to men and corpo- 
rations. Human beings are not mecha- 
nisms, but organisms. They have infinite 
capacities for growth, innate limitations 
which sometimes cannot be compensated 
for, and capacities to raise their level of 
aspiration in ways that are fearful and 
wonderful. Corporations are not mecha- 
nisms. They are communities,—commu- 
nities of people who use machines and 
raw material, not only for the fabrication 
of products, but also for the making of 
lives. Leadership is not a mechanical as- 
pect of behaviors. Its realities lie in the 
realm of the spirit and its power derives 
from the mainsprings of human action. 

The rediscovery of these basic facts and 
the instrumentation of hard, long plans 
for executive development may make it 
possible for tomorrow's executive to be a 
free man. Working in and with a commu- 
nity of free men, he gains his freedom and 
exercises his leadership through his un- 
derstanding of the community. His right 
to and power to lead are the by-products 
of the recognition by his fellow workers 
of his capacity to understand the full na- 
ture of the corporate problems. The solu- 
tions which he recommends are drawn 
from a broad understanding of all the fac- 
tors in the situation. They produce a high 
level of morale and good will, and lead to 
a good life for all. 

* See Allison V. MacCullough, “Executive 


Development Facilities,’ THE CONTROLLER, 
March 1953, pages 117-119. 
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Better Communications 
Solve Office Problems 


There would be fewer office problems 
if orders and instructions were clearly 
spelled out, according to Walter Mitchell, 
Jr., managing director of Controllers In- 
stitute of America. Speaking at the April 
16 meeting of the Providence, R. I., Chap- 
ter of the National Office Management 
Association, Mr. Mitchell said, “The op- 
eration of any office is largely dependent 
on the success of its communications. Fail- 
ure is often attributed to the stupidity or 
perverseness of the listener or reader. 
However, management is becoming more 
and more of the opinion that failure to 
carry out instructions may be due to the 
boss's inability to state them clearly. 

“This problem is not confined to office 
managers and supervisors,” Mr. Mitchell 
pointed out. “A survey of Controllers In- 
stitute members revealed that the principal 
shortcoming they encounter among the 
college graduates they hire is inability to 
communicate, either orally or in writing. 
Students simply are not trained to state 
things clearly and concisely. So we have 
to train them ourselves.” 

Executives who aspire to broader re- 
sponsibility should master the art of 
public eng the Institute official rec- 
ommended. “Modern sound-recording 
equipment is a help in this direction,” he 
declared. “Everyone who seeks advance- 
ment should grasp every opportunity to 
speak in public, and then should go out of 
his way to obtain a sound-recording of his 
speech. It will enable him to hear himself 
as others hear him and thereby correct his 
speaking faults.” 

Another aspect of communication has 
to do with following up instructions to 
see that they are properly and promptly 
performed, the speaker added. He recom- 
mended the use of operating manuals 
which spell out particular steps, and told 
how such manuals are developed and or- 
ganized for effective office administration. 


How BIR Operates 

Current internal administrative —prac- 
tices of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and the procedural aspects of relations be- 
tween Bureau offices and the taxpayer or 
tax practitioner are covered in a new pub- 
lication, “Bureau of Internal Revenue Pro- 
cedure and Practice,” released recently by 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. (Price 
$1.00. 96 pages.) The publication in- 
cludes explanations of examinations and 
audit of returns by the Bureau, informal 
and formal conference procedure, closing 
agreements, compromises, tax collection, 
how to obtain rulings and other pertinent 
points including organizational charts of 
Bureau offices, letter and tax information 
plans, plus special instructions on the ef- 
fective handling of particularly knotty tax 
problems. 
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ice folding 


The FH costs 
little more thana 
standard typewriter 

Most of the folding jobs now 
being done by hand in your office 
can be done far more quickly and 
economically by this low-cost, 
portable folding machine. Even in 
the smallest offices, it has proved its 
great worth. 

With semi-automatic feed and 
electrically driven, it can accurately 
double-fold up to 5,000 pieces per 
hour. Can single-fold or double- 
fold sheets when stapled together. 
Altogether, itcan make eight different 
basic folds, handling paper sizes from 
3 by 3 up to 8% by 14 inches. 

Little larger than a typewriter, and 
it costs but little more. It is light and 
portable—can be moved about easily 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding Machines} 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. . . . originators 
of the postage meter . . . 93 branch offices, 
with service in 199 cities in U.S, and Canada, 


.. awfully easy 
and very fast! 


Easy! Fold sample sheet. Measure the 
folds on metal rule. Then... 


Move indicator knobs to widths wanted 
... And it’s ready to go! 


—and takes up little space. Any one 
can operate it. 

To set it for a job is as easy as 
tuning in a TV set...simply measure 
the folds wanted and adjust two 
knobs. (See illustration.) 

An FH Folding Machine could 
be a great help in your office. Why 
not have a demonstration? Call the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a trial 

. or send coupon for the free 
illustrated booklet. 


Fully automatic model 
FM folds up to 19,000 
sheets per hour. 


| PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 

3071 Pacitic St., Stamford, Conn 

I Send free booklet on Folding Machine to: 
Name 

t Firm 

Address 
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Broad Range Found in 


Foremen’s Pay and Duties 


LIGHT on foremen’s responsibili- 
ties and earnings in both manufactur- 
ing and nonmanufacturing industries is 
cast by a ee study of foremen’s salaries 
prepared by National Foremen’s Institute, 
New London, Conn. Based on returns to 
10,000 questionnaires compiled by that 
organization, the study demonstrates the 
differences in rank and pay which go with 
the title—indicating an urgent need for 
better job evaluation in the middle man- 
agement brackets. 

Salary data compiled from this research 
reveals a range ion less than $300 a 
month to over $700 for what the Insti- 
tute calls “Class I” foremen in the manu- 
facturing field, with 48.1 per cent earning 
between $450 and $525, while almost 80 
per cent of those grouped within ‘'Class 
II carn between $375 and $450. In non- 
manufacturing the pay checks are smaller 

74.4 per cent of the upper groups are 
paid $375 to $475, while 68 per cent in 
Class II earn between $300 and $400 a 
month, 

Job descriptions emerging from the sur- 
vey reflect, without exactly paralleling, 
these differences in earnings, the Institute 
points out. “The job title of ‘foreman,’ ”’ 
the interpretive report declares, “is ap- 
parently all things to all men. In one com- 
yany the foreman may be a veritable ‘small 
running his department vir- 
tually on his own. He may tow a heavy 
hand not only in production planning, but 


also in budgeting, purchasing and other 
facets of organizational planning. His au- 
thority may extend to having the last word 
in hiring and firing, transfers, promotions 
and demotions. To all intents and purposes 
such a foreman is ‘boss.’ 

“At the other extreme, a foreman may 
be little more than a monitor with author- 
ity so watered down as to make his man- 
agerial status an empty title.”’ 

In the manufacturing field, the report 
reveals, the typical Class I foreman usu- 
ally has years of experience and works 
under the general direction of the plant 
superintendent or general foreman. He 
may supervise workers on more than one 
shift or in more than one area of the plant. 
He determines procedures of work, and 
devises manufacturing processes and tool- 
ings; is responsible for maintenance and 
repair of equipment, and may be author- 
ized to purchase ———— material and 
supplies. Such a foreman may employ, 
train and discharge workers, as well as 
assign duties, and may initiate rate 
changes, employe transfers and discipli- 
nary action. He may also keep time, pro- 
duction and other clerical records, includ- 
ing those dealing with personnel. 

The Class II foreman, in contrast, ordi- 
narily supervises men on one shift and in 
one work area, and the work supervised is 
not of as complicated a nature as that di- 
rected by Class I. It is usually repetitive 
in process. He assigns work in line with 


“For the last time, Tilson, 
keep your feet off my lap!’ 
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field work schedules, and when he trains 
new workers he commonly uses a training 
outline prepared by others. He requisi- 
tions supplies and materials in patos: oi 
with specifications set up by others, and 
refers matters of promotion, leaves of ab- 
sence and discipline, with recommenda- 
tions, to his superior. The Class II fore- 
man usually has fewer years of experience 
than Foreman Class I, but may be in train- 
ing for a Class I job. 

In nonmanufacturing fields, the Class I 
foreman commonly directs the work 
within a particular department or estab- 
lishment and assists in formulation of 
policies relating to the selection, training, 
promotion, salaries, recreation and dis- 
charge of employes. He executes these pol- 
icies directly or through subordinates, and 
is responsible for the profitable function- 
ing of his organization. Other responsi- 
bilities include maintaining harmonious 
working relations among personnel, ensur- 
ing cooperation with other departments, 
maintaining records of attendance, produc- 
tion and efficiency, and supervising inven- 
tory. The Class II foreman in the same 
fields performs similar duties, but under 
supervision and in accordance with in- 
structions. 

The number of employes supervised by 
foremen varies with the size of plant, the 
Institute’s survey shows. The average Class 
I foreman in plants with over 1,000 work- 
ers directs 48 employes. In smaller instal- 
lations with under 100 workers, the fore- 
man has charge of an average of 20 
workers. The national average of workers 
supervised per Foreman Class I, all indus- 
tries, is 37 subordinates, ranging from 44 
in the Northeast to 25 in the South. For 
Class II foremen the national average 1s 
22, and the range is from 28 in the North- 
east to 19 in the South. The survey report 
also reveals the salary ranges, by area, for 
both classifications of foremen. 

According to A. C. Croft, president of 
the Institute, the survey—which is the first 
of its nature to be conducted on a nation- 
wide scale—was undertaken to determine 
whether top management regards the fore- 
man as a key individual, or whether it ts 
merely giving lip service to his importance. 
Pay-wise,” Mr. Croft declared, “survey 
results prove that foremen are obtaining a 
substantial differential over and above the 
take-home pay of hourly employes. In 
most cases the foremen earn from ten to 
25 per cent more than do the best-paid peo- 
ple whom they supervise. But there still ts 
much to be done in standardizing the 
duties and responsibilities which make up 
the foreman’s job.”’ 


APPRAISALS 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF APPRAISAL ENGINEERS 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 


6 CHURCH STREET ATLANTA 


NEW YORK. N.Y. CHICAGO 
sT. Louls 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
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LONG SHOTS & CLOSEUPS 


Roscoe Seybold, past national president 
of Controllers Institute of America (1938- 
1939), was honored at the May 14 meet- 
ing of the Indianapolis Control with the 
presentation of a plaque commemorating 
his services to the Institute. Mr. Seybold, 
retired vice president of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., is now executive sec- 
retary, Alumni Scholarship Foundation, 
Purdue University. While president of the 
Institute, he presented the charter to the 
Indianapolis Control in January 1939 at 
the time of its organization. 

The services to the Institute for which 
Mr. Seybold was honored included: 

Chairman, National Committee on Co- 
operation with Securities & Exchange 
Commission (1936-1938); National Di- 
rector (1937-1940) ; Chairman, National 
Executive Committee (1939-1940), as 
well as the national presidency. 

Witnessing the presentation to Mr. Sey- 
bold (standing third from the left) were 
(left to right seated) Directors R. A. Rice, 
R. L. Showalter, E. C. Schwier, and C. H. 
Hittle, and (standing) the officers of the 
Control: F. H. Bretthauer, vice president ; 
F. M. Hadley, president; R. L. Alerding, 
secretary; and G. M. Layne, vice president. 


The Fifth Anniversary of the Columbus 
Control of Controllers Institute was ob- 
served at a luncheon held on May 22 
which coincided with the closing of the 
Fifteenth Annual Institute on Account- 
ing, sponsored by Ohio State University. 

Among the guests of the Columbus 
Control at its anniversary luncheon were 
speakers on the Accounting Institute pro- 
gram, as well as Ralph H. Smith, control- 
ler, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company, an Institute national director. 

In the center photograph, Mr. Smith is 
at the left, guiding the hand of Charles P. 
Clark, chief accountant, The Julian & 
Kokenge Company, Columbus, who served 
as president of the Columbus Control dur- 
ing the past year. At the right is Raymond 
P. Marple, assistant secretary, National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 

The newly elected president of the 
Columbus Control, Kenneth Roberts, con- 
troller, The Huber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Marion, Ohio is in the right fore- 
ground in the photograph below. At the 
right of Mr. Roberts is Frank Bock of the 
Consolidated Paper Company, Monroe, 
Michigan, president of the Toledo Chap- 
ter, NACA, and Wayne Sorensen of the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, presi- 
dent of the Columbus Chapter of the 
NACA during the past year. Others at 
the table are members of the Control, 
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Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


HerBeRT P. Burrow (#720-1936), for- 
merly vice president in charge of finance, 
The Minnesota 
Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, 
Minn., is now 
president of the 
company having 
succeeded RICH- 
ARD P. CARLTON, 
who was named 
vice chairman ot 
the executive 
committee, Mr. 
Buetow was pres- 
ident of Twin 
Cities Control of 
Controllers Institute, 1937-1938 and served 
as a national director and vice president of 
the Institute, 1945-1948. During 1945-1952 
he was a trustee of Controllership Founda- 
tion and from 1952-1953 was a member of 
the Advisory Council of the Foundation. 


MR. BUETOW 


G. Hopupp (#4330-1948) has 
been named executive vice president in 
charge of operations of Gill Associates, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio, Mr. Hodupp was for a num- 
ber of years associated with the Franklin 
Mortgage & Title Insurance Co., Newark, 
N. J., as treasurer and secretary, and more 
recently he was assistant vice president of 
the Southern Finance Corp., of Augusta, Ga. 


WiLtiaM A. HALL has been appointed as- 
sistant controller in charge of budgets, 
Underwood Corporation, New York. Mr. 
Hall has been with Underwood since 1922. 


HyLAN FREED (#5474-1952) is now treas- 
urer-controller of Heyer Industries Incorpo- 
rated, Belleville, N. J. Mr. Freed was for- 
merly controller of American Lead Pencil 
Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


GERARD J. DIERKER (#4726-1949), treas- 
urer and controller of Jamaica Water Sup- 
ply Company, Jamaica, N. Y., has been 
elected a regional director of the American 
Society of Appraisers. 


W. I. McNett (#2437-1943) has re- 
signed as vice president-controller of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corporation, New York, 
and has opened offices at 270 Park Avenue 
as a private management consultant. Prior 
to his more than ten years association with 
General Aniline, Mr. McNeill spent ap- 
proximately 25 years in the soap, chemical 
and drug business in accounting, industrial 
engineering, production and executive man- 
agement control capacities. 

Mr. McNeill will serve as vice chairman 
of the Drug and Chemical Controllers Con- 
ference at the 1953 Annual Meeting of Con- 
trollers Institute in Boston this September, 
and will present a paper at the Conference 
on “Standard Cost System vs. Actual Cost 
System.” He is the author of a number of 
articles on accounting and executive man- 
agement control and has been represented 
in the pages of THE CONTROLLER with arti- 
cles entitled “Good Old Net Profit!” (July 
1950); “Do You Have an Accounting 
Philosophy?” (April 1949); “Good Old 
Depreciation!’ (June 1948) and “Good Old 
Overhead!” (November 1945). 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Notice of change of address for THE CONTROLLER should 
be received in the editorial offices of THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y., before the 
first of the month to affect the following month's issue. For 
instance, if you desire the address changed for your Septem- 
ber issue, we should be notified of your new address before 
August 1. Be sure to include your postal zone as well as your 


old and new address. 
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Ricuarp N. RicBy (#1374-1939), for- 
merly controller, Gillette Company, Boston, 
Mass., now holds the title of financial secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the company. 

Mr. Rigby’s new duties include those of 
consultant and advisor on accounting and 
financial matters. Currently serving as pub- 
licity chairman for the 1953 Annual Meeting 
of Controllers Institute to be held in Boston, 
September 27-30, Mr. Rigby is a past presi- 
dent of the Boston Control of the Institute. 

RoBert A. BriGGs (#3996-1947), for- 
merly assistant controller, has succeeded 
Mr. Rigby as controller of the Gillette Com- 
pany. Mr. Briggs is vice chairman of the 
Publicity Committee for the Institute’s 1953 
Annual Meeting. 


FRANK W. MISCH (#3956-1947), assist- 
ant comptroller since 1946 of the Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich., has been 
named comptroller to succeed GEORGE W. 
Troost (#2715-1943), formerly vice presi- 
dent and comptroller, who is now vice presi- 
dent and director. 


E. R. O’KELLy (#5013-1951) has been 
elected secretary and treasurer and a direc- 
tor of Automatic Electric Sales (Canada ) 
Limited, Toronto, Canada, and also of its 
manufacturing affiliate, Automatic Electric 
(Canada) 1953 Limited, Brockville, On- 
tario. Mr. O'Kelly joined the Automatic 
Electric organization in Canada in 1937. He 
is a governor of the Certified Public Ac- 
countants Association of Ontario. 


JAMES F. SIMPSON (#4647-1949) has 
joined Corporate Trust Department, Detroit 
Trust Company, Detroit, as business con- 
sultant. Mr. Simpson was formerly control- 
ler, Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


GeorGE L. DUWeE (#3587-1946) has been 
appointed vice president in charge of finance 
of the Frito Com- 
pany, Dallas, 
Bir. 
Duwe, for the 
past eight years 
controller of 
Cameron Iron 
Works, Houston, 
was president of 
the Houston Con- 
trol of Control- 
lers Institute of 
America during 
1951-52. For- 
mertly he held po- 
sitions with the 
Bendix Corporation, Ernst and Ernst and 
State Farm Insurance Companies. 

A graduate of the University of Illinois, 
Mr. Duwe ts a veteran of three and one- 
half years with the U. S. Army Air Forces 
during World War II and was awarded the 
French Croix de Guerre with Palm for 
efforts in behalf of the Free French. 


Woodallen 


MR. DUWE 


Haroitp S. KUHNS (#1484-1939), for- 
merly secretary-treasurer, The Haloid Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. has been named ex- 
ecutive vice president and controller in 
charge of manufacturing and finance. 


‘ 


CHARLES E. EBLE (#1610-1939) has been 
elected vice president in charge of taxes, 
auditing and gen- 
eral accounting, 
Consolidated Ed- 
ison Company of 
New York, Inc. 
Mr. Eble has 
been an employe 
of Consolidated 
Edison and_ its 
predecessor com- 
panies since 1916. 
In 1929 he was 
made manager of 
the accounting 
department, Con- 
solidated Gas 
Company, and assistant controller in 1935. 
Following the merger of various companies, 
he was named senior assistant controller, 
Consolidated Edison in 1936. He was elected 
controller in 1946. Mr. Eble has been active 
in accounting committee work for both the 
American Gas Association and the Edison 
Electric Institute. At present he is a member 
of the executive committee, accounting sec- 
tion, Edison Electric Institute, and a mem- 
ber of the managing committee, accounting 
section, American Gas Association. 


MR. EBLE 


(#3792-1946), senior 
Consolidated Edison 
Company of 
New York, Inc., 
since 1946, has 
been elected con- 
troller. Mr. 
Cleary, first em- 
ployed in 1925 by 
the New York 
Edison Company, 
predecessor of 
Consolidated Ed- 
ison as as assist- 
ant engineer in 
the auditor's de- 
partment, later 
became manager 
of the fixed capital bureau of the Edison 
Company and the United Electric Light and 
Power Company. Following the formation 
of Consolidated Edison, he was made man- 
ager of the disbursements bureau, auditor's 
department in 1936, Later that year he be- 
came assistant controller, Consolidated Edi- 
son. Mr. Cleary is a member of the general 
accounting committees of the American Gas 
Association and the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. 


JOHN V. CLEARY 
assistant controller, 


MR. CLEARY 


A. BURN (#14352-1918), formerly 
comptroller, Rubsam & Horrmann Brewing 
Co., Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y., has 
accepted the comptrollership of National 
Brands Inc. and State Beverage Distribu 
tors Inc., Miami, Florida. 


GroRGE T. SCHARFFENBERGER (4382- 
1948) has been elected vice president of 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corporation, 
Kingsland, N. J. He was formerly assistant 
to the president of Federal. 


WitttAM H. HANNAH has been named 


controller of Nesco, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
He was formerly assistant controller. 
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CHARLES G. LINDEMAN (#4761-1949), 
formerly controller, The Globe Wernicke 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is now affiliated with 
the Baldwin Company, of the same city, as 
controller. 


EDWARD L. SPETNAGEL, JR. (#4387-1948) 
has been named controller of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, succeeding AL- 
BERT A. RICKER, controller, who has been 
appointed vice president. Mr. Spetnagel has 
been assistant controller. 


L. Perers (#4413-1948), treas- 
urer, Inland Steel Company, Chicago, IIL, 
has been named a vice president as well as 
treasurer, 


JOHN Howzpy (#3258-1945) recently 
resigned as controller of E. F. Timme & Son, 
New York, to accept the post of assistant 
to the controller of American Car and Foun- 
dry Company, of the same city. 


ZIMMERMAN (#1127-1938), assist- 
ant vice president and controller, Pabst 
Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has been appointed vice president and con- 
troller and will divide his time between 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 


DANIEL M. SHEEHAN (#1677-1940) was 
recently appointed a divisional vice prest- 
dent of American Management Association 
for the 1953-54 term. Mr. Sheehan, vice 
president and comptroller, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Compariy, St. Louis, Mo., will be in 
charge of the finance division. 


E. C. STEPHENSON (#4090-1947), vice 
president, The J. L. Hudson Company, De- 
troit, and LABURNE C. METZGER (#5298- 
1951), tax manager, Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd., Inc., New York, participated in a re- 
cent session on Excise Tax Problems, con- 
ducted by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board as part of a special conference 
on “Prospects tor Federal Taxes,” held in 
New York. 


J. B. WHARTON, JR. (#4075-1947), vice 
president-finance, Glenn L. Martin Co., Bal- 
timore, Md., has been elected a director, 


GEORGE A. WILSON (#5858-1952) has 
joined Oriental Rug Cushion Co., Los An- 
geles, California as treasurer and controller. 
Mr. Wilson was formerly associated with 
Allied Properties, San Francisco. 


CONTROLLER 


Well established, medium-size, expand- 
ing and progressive Chicago manufac- 
turer of electrical products is seeking a 
well qualified Controller. Must be able, 
progressive man with manufacturing con- 
trol background. Electrical or small metal 
products experience appropriate. Excel- 
lent growth opportunity. We seek a 
stable experience of growing responsi- 
bilities at a top management level. Age 
35-45. Degree very desirable. Your re- 
ply held in confidence. 


Box D2067 THE CONTROLLER 
1 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


j 
Bap 
Depreciation and Depletion Studies 


Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 


Securities Registration Investigations 
Design and Construction 
Industrial Engineering 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES 
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Frep R. SULLIVAN (#4889-1950) has been 
appointed executive vice president of the 
Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine 
Company, 
Orange, N. J. Mr. 
Sullivan started 
with Monroe 19 
years ago as a 
factory cost clerk. 
He became in- 
ternal auditor in 
1946, assistant 
secretary in 1947, 
controller in 1949, 
and vice president 
and assistant to 
the president in 
1951. Mr. Sullivan holds a master’s degree 
in business administration from New York 
University’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1942, and a BS degree from 
Rutgers University, Newark, N. J., 1938. 


MR. SULLIVAN 


CONSULTANT 
CONTROL STAFF 


Reputable, leading Midwest management 
consulting firm has an opening on its per- 
manent staff for a man experienced as an 
Assistant Controller, Budget Director, 
Methods & Procedures Manager, or Cost 
Accountant. Metal Manufacturing experi- 
ence in any of these areas would be of in- 
terest to us. You will be home weekends 
whenever travel is involved. Age 30-45. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. 
Your full reply held in confidence. 


Box D2064 THE CONTROLLER 
1 E, 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


How to SAVE TIME 
in Washington: 


Already famous for its matchless serv- 
ice and fine cuisine, the Sheraton- 
Cariton is widely acclaimed among 
business and professional men for its 
ideal location. When you stay at the 
Sheraton-Cariten, your Washington 
headquarters is mere minutes from 
government agencies and the White 
House, and within easy walking dis- 
tance of the financial district and the 
better shops and theatres. 

SAVE TIME . . . stay at the 


heraton-Carlion 


FORMERLY THE CARLTON 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT K, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


THURBER H. Bierce (#1802-1940) has 
been appointed treasurer and a member of 
the Executive Committee of Newsweek, 
New York, responsible for the duties for- 
merly held by the controller's office, as well 
as for the direction of Newsweek's financial 
affairs. Mr. Bierce was formerly secretary 
and treasurer of Dan River Mills, Inc., con- 
troller of the Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, and in public accounting with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company. 


MARSHALL S. DELAVAN, controller for 
Alexander Smith, Inc., White Plains, N. Y., 
has been elected 
an officer of the 
company. Mr. 
Delavan joined 
Alexander Smith 
in April 1952 as 
controller. He 
was formerly as- 
sistant controller 
of Burlington 
Mills Corpora- 
tion of New 
York and_ prior 
to that was con- 
troller of Tex- 
tron, Inc. HENRY 
H. MFYER was appointed as assistant con- 
troller. Prior to joining Alexander Smith in 
1952 as chief accountant, Mr. Meyer was 
administrative manager for the Hosiery Di- 
vision of Burlington Mills and prior to that 
was on the staff of the Systems and Proce- 
dures Department of Textron, Inc. 


MR. DELAVAN 


THOMAS S. TURKINGTON, controller, 
Kennedy Valve Manufacturing Company, 
Elmira, N. Y., has recently assumed the ad- 
ditional responsibilities of secretary. Mr. 
Turkington came to Kennedy Valve in 1945 
as general auditor and was made controller 
in 1950. Prior to that he was a supervising 
senior accountant with Miller, Donaldson 
and Company, New York City. In that 
capacity he was in charge of the Kennedy 
Valve audit for several years. 


Rospert E, PLUMMER (#2611-1943), con- 
troller of Southern Pacific Co., New York, 
was recently appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of Finance. 


JONATHAN N. Harris (#4545-1949 ), con- 
troller of Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany since 1931, is now serving as a con- 
sultant to the treasurer of the company. 
Watpo W. NEIKIRK, assistant treasurer, 
has assumed Mr. Harris's duties of control 
ler. Mr. Harris, widely recognized as an ac- 
counting expert, is in increasing demand as 
a speaker and consultant on the direct cost 
accounting system he originated for Dewey 
and Almy. The change in his duties is being 
made to enable him to fill his outside en- 
gagements and begin setting up a consult- 
ing service, which he plans to continue after 
he retires in 1955 in accordance with the 
company’s retirement plan. In the mean- 
time Mr. Harris will work on special as- 
signments in the treasurer's department un- 
til his formal retirement. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College and a 
CPA, Mr. Harris was with Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. and Montgomery before joining 


Dewey and Almy in 1930. He is a member 
of the Massachusetts Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, and a member and past 
director of the Boston Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. Mr. 
Harris's manuscript on “Direct Costs as an 
Aid to Sales Management” was published 
in THE CONTROLLER, October 1948. 


DONALD L. MILLHAM (#3182-1944), gen- 
eral manager of the lamp division, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
been elected a vice president. GERALD L. 
PHILLIPPE has been elected comptroller with 
headquarters in New York. 


CHARLES C. HAMMER (#4900-1950) is 
now director of financial planning for 
Standard Products Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. He was formerly controller, Textron, 
Inc., Providence, R. I. 


C. M. AHEARN (#3446-1945) has been 
appointed divisional controller of the East- 
ern Division of 
the Colorado 
Fuel Iron 
Corporation, 
Pueblo, Colo- 
rado. Mr. Ahearn 
will assume su- 
pervision of the 
controllership 
functions of all 
Eastern Division 
subsidiaries of 
CF&I including 
the recently ac- 
quired John A. 
Roebling’s Sons 
Corporation. His headquarters will be in 
the executive offices of CF&I in New York 
City. 

Mr. Ahearn, a CPA (New York), began 
his business career as a staff accountant 
with Wickwire Spencer Steel Division in 
1944, With the merger of Wickwire Spen- 
cer and Colorado Fuel and Iron in 1945, 
Mr. Ahearn became assistant controller. Mr. 
Ahearn has lectured and instructed in ac- 
countancy and controllership at New York 
University, Columbia, Fordham, and_ the 
City College of New York. 


MR. AHEARN 


W. R. DUNN (#4036-1947) has been ap- 
pointed division controller of the Western 
Division of the 
Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corpo- 
ration, with head- 
quarters at the 
Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, offices of 
CF&I, where all 
central records of 
the corporation 
will continue to 
be maintained. 
Mr. Dunn will 
supervise control- 
lership of CF&I 
subsidiaries 
in the western half of the United States, as 
well as maintain the central records. 

Mr. Dunn joined CF&I in 1917 as cost 
clerk and rose to become assistant chief 
controller of the corporation in 1947, a post 
he held until this appointment. 


MR. DUNN 
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Nationally famed products of 22 lead- 
ing industries of Elgin, Ill, including 
some of America’s most notable trade 
names, are portrayed on a unique new 
check being made available to its deposi- 
tors by the Elgin National Bank. The 
check is captioned “Center of Quality 
Workmanship.” According to President 
Carl Oberwortmann, its unusual design 
is a recognition by the bank, of the eco- 
nomic importance of the city's large group 
of nationally known industries. Items 
ranging in size from tiny metal screws to 
farm silos are pictured in the montage. 

Represented by their company names 
and pictures of their products are the 
following firms: Elgin National Watch 
Co., Elgin American Division of the Illi- 
nois Watch Case Co., Elgin Steel Kitch- 
ens, Toastmaster Drvision of the McGraw 
Electric Co., Fox Valley Paper Box 
Co., Elgin Flour & Feed Co., Anderson 
Paint and Wallpaper Co., Elgin Machine 
Works, Elgin Sweeper Co., Elgin Metal 
Gasket Co., Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc., 
Kerber Packing Co., Elgin Corrugated 
Box Co., Mason and Lawrence, makers of 
Elgin Rib-Stone silos, Shakeproof Divi- 
sion, Illinois Tool Works, makers of metal 
fasteners, Flexonics Corp., Wade Manu- 
facturing Co., Williams Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Elgin Softener Corp., Rinehimer 
Architectural Woodwork, the Borm Man- 


Bank’s Checks ‘‘Plug’’ Home City Products 


ufacturing Co., and the Elgin Manutac- 
turing Co. 

The checks, said by their manufacturer, 
the Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., to 
be among the most unusual ever produced, 
are expected to give additional advertising 
and publicity over a very wide area to the 
companies and products pictured on them. 

“These new checks are our way of ex- 
pressing appreciation to the community in 
which we live and to the industries which 
are the backbone of that community. We 
estimate that the average check is handled 
and inspected by 16 persons during the 
course of its active life. This means that 
these new checks have created hundreds 
of thousands of advertising impressions 
which will carry far and wide the Elgin 
name—with all that it stands for in quality 
products, watches, compacts, kitchen 
equipment, electric appliances, and many 
others,’ Mr. Oberwortmann said. 

In addition to their unusual pictorial 
features, the new checks include the most 
modern safeguards against fraudulent al- 
teration. They embody a sensitive surface 
tint which disappears under mechanical 
erasure, leaving a tell-tale white area vir- 
tually impossible to restore. Incorporated 
beneath the intricate surface design are 
hundreds of reproductions of the word 
“VOID” which flash into view if ink 
eradicator is used in an attempt to alter it. 


WANTED— 
EMPLOYER OF A 
FINANCIAL VICE PRESIDENT 


Have reached the top where I 
am. Want to find a concern look- 
ing for an experienced man, who 
can step in and take complete 
charge of finances. 

Heavy experience in taxes, bank- 
ing negotiations, SEC, and related 
matters. Business judgment and 
management ability can readily 
be vouched for by top references. 
CPA, member of Controllers In- 
stitute. 

Salary requirements are high, but 
flexible. My age is 39, family 
man. Location preference would 
be a not-too-large town in south 
or southeast, but open to sugges- 
tions. 


For further information—in com- 
plete confidence—write 
Box D2063, THE CONTROLLER 
1 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


rargest 
oldest tabula 


punch “ the country 


dependen 
ing service 


Where would you go if you had to have so much calculating 
work done in so short a time? A department store required a 
complete inventory in just 3 days. sTATISTICAL delivered the 
job on time, all 3500 hours’ worth. Whether you have a little 
or a tot of calculating, it pays to keep sTaTISTICAL in mind. 


Chicago 4, 53 W. Jackson Blud., Phone HA 7-2700 + St. Lous 1, 411 North roth St, Phone CH 5284 
New York 4, 89 Broad St., Phone WH 3-8383 + Newark 2, National Newark Bldg., Phone MA 3-7636 


TABULATING CALCULATING TYPING TEMPORARY OFFICE PERSONNEL 


3500 Hours in 3 Days 


STATISTICAL 
TABULATING COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1933 + MICHAEL R. NOTARO, President 
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College Training for Controller's Departments 


(Continued from page 319) 


learned a lot about using his mental equip- 
ment to find, assemble, and appraise the 
materials of his job in order to reach in- 
telligent conclusions. 

He will not have had the discipline 
which comes from working steadily and 
continuously at a job--this he must ob- 
tain. If he is fortunate he has learned to 
speak and write coherently and concisely. 
If he has taken advantage of his oppor- 
tunities he has learned something about 
gaining the cooperation, respect, and lik- 
ing of his fellow workers. It is quite pos- 
sible that he could have sevslentl in these 
same ways if he had been holding down a 
position in business during the same four 
years but he would have done so under 
more handicaps. 

In general terms industry can reasonably 
expect to find in graduates of schools of 
business : 


1. Disciplined intelligence. 

2. Some training in arts and science and 
some specialization—the propor- 
tion depending on the requirements 
of the particular school. 

3. If the company chooses well, people 
who are hardened and experienced 
in competitive situations. 


‘How do YOU handle 
TRAVEL 
EXPENSES? 


When your travelling personnel 
reimburse themselves by means of 
controlled, protected TRAVELETTERS, 
your company benefits by 

saving the administrative 

and clerical costs of expense 
checks, by speeding auditing 
procedures, by improved 

expense control. And the traveling 
man becomes more efficient without 
the worry of being delayed or 
stranded without funds. 

Here's a partial list of 

TRAVELETTER users: 

American Cyanamid Co 

American Home Foods, Inc. 

Binney & Smith Co 

Commercial Solvents Corp. 

The A. C. Gilbert Co. 

R. G. LeTourneay, Inc. 

The Lionel Corp. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc 

Sunkist Growers, Inc. 

True Temper Corp. 

Western Electric Co. 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. 


You'll be pleased to learn 
of the advantages your company 
can enjoy by using TRAVELETTERS 
too! Write for information. 


4. Ability to communicate effectively.® 


You cannot expect college graduates to 
have the following types of training: 


1. Knowledge of practical business op- 
erations. 

2. Specific job training. 

3. Job discipline. 


HOW CAN THE COLLEGE 
GRADUATE BE USED? 

College graduates bring to your organi- 
zation certain types of training and ex- 
perience and they lack others; a clear un- 
derstanding of these attributes and de- 
ficiencies is necessary if you are to use the 
recent graduate effectively. Perhaps of 
even greater importance in these days of 
manpower shortage, you need to under- 
stand how to use the college graduate if 
you hope to keep him. The reasons for 
hiring college graduates in terms of place- 
ment may be classified somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


1. For an immediate and specific job. 

2. For a training program intended as 
background for a specific job known 
when the student 1s hired. 

3. For a training program intended as 
background with the eventual job 
unknown when the student is hired. 


Industrial people should know which 
of these reasons dictated a program of 
college recruitment.?- Unfortunately in 
too many cases they do not and in others 
they confuse a need for someone to fill a 
specific job with a vague idea of long-run 
executive development. This confusion 
will likely result in one of two extremes— 
either no students will be enticed or the 
ones hired will soon leave the company. 
In cither case the company is out time, 
effort, and money. 

I sometimes wonder if industry (this 
does not apply particularly to controllers) 
has not made a fetish of looking for ex- 
ecutive material in college graduates. Un- 
doubtedly this must be a factor in recruit- 
ment but in so many cases the company is 
simply looking for a person to fill a job. 
Yet that company may undertake to find 
and hire the best person graduating in 40 

° A very good point is made by David F. De- 
vine, “Educating the Administrative Accountant 
for the Field of Controllership,” The Control- 
ler, August 1951, p. 352. In commenting on 
the inability of many students to write, he 
points out that the basic problem may really be 
“the inability to marshall facts.” Much the same 
results were found in the study reported by 
George A. Owen and Richard C, Gerfen in 
“Can Junior Accountants Be Trained to Write 
Better?” Accounting Review, July 1951, p. 316. 

"College students are also hired for ‘“‘pres- 
tige,” to “keep up with the Joneses,” but with- 
out any real idea of what to do with them after 
they have been put on the payroll. 


colleges. Actually the company could just 
as well select a creditable pes of any 
one of a number of schools and put him 
on the job; the science of predicting per- 
sonnel success being what it is, he might 
still become the executive. 


MISTAKES IN RECRUITMENT 
OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 


The selection of the right person for 
the right job is not an easy one and I am 
not underestimating the difficulties. How- 
ever, after all allowances have been made 
I believe that industry, and controllers in 
particular, have done a very poor job of 
recruiting college graduates. This is par- 
ticularly serious today with our current 
shortage of graduates. A company today 
should consider carefully whether they 
do or do not want to recruit college grad- 
uates early in the year. If they decide they 
do, they should make some sensible, care- 
ful plans. They should first decide what 
they want the graduate for, next, what 
qualifications he needs to do the job. Then 
they should plan their college visits and 
interviews. My impression from watching 
interviewers is that in too many instances 
the Boss calls one morning and says, 
“Johnny, go visit the following list of 
colleges next week and hire us three June 
graduates.” 

I am not going to discuss personnel 
work but I would like to mention some of 
the things I have observed which are 
practically guaranteed not to get gradu- 
ates for your firm today. 


1. The interviewer sent to the college 
is a graduate of a year ago, glad to 
get back for a visit to his alma mater 
and full of enthusiasm but with little 
knowledge of his company and no 
standing in the eyes of students. 
Students like to talk with someone 
they feel has made his mark and has 
a position of responsibility in the 
company. 

. The interviewer is not trained for 
this work. One of his most common 
mistakes is to furnish the student 
with a booklet describing the com- 
pany, then spend his limited time 
telling the student what the student 
has just read. He doesn’t draw out 
the student and doesn’t listen—he 
just talks. Presumably he makes up 
his mind on the basis of the student's 
listening stance. 

3. The interviewer may ask the school 
to hand-pick for him a group of stu- 
dents who meet certain specifications 
he would be unwilling to have made 
public. This is obviously difficult 
and inequitable. Students graduat- 
ing in a specialty are entitled to an 
interview, unless the conditions of 
employment which may exclude 
them are stated. The interviewer un- 
derstandably wants to save time and 
does not want to be faced with a 

large group of people who obviously 
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are not suitable for the job he ts try- 
ing to fill. Nevertheless, there are 
limitations to the extent to which 
the school can or should cooperate. 

4. Interviewing a large number of stu- 
dents for a few positions. The idea 
that you can identify the one best 
candidate for a particular position 
assumes a degree of perfection in 
selecting personnel which I do not 
believe exists. A company might also 
consider that students remember 
with surprising clarity the company 
representatives interviewed 
them but did not offer to hire them. 

5. Long delays in telling students of 
your decision. At least you can write 
a student and tell him you haven't 
made up your mind, if that is the 
situation. The months in which com- 
pany representatives customarily in- 
terview students are important 
months in the lives of students and 
they cannot wait around indefinitely 
while you decide. Delays may not 
only mean that you don’t get the 
student but may also lead to resent- 
ment and bad feeling on the part of 
the student for years to come. 

6. Vagueness about salary, job, loca- 
tion of work, training programs, etc. 
Students are matter-of-fact about 
these matters and they expect you to 
be so. There is no point in being coy. 
Likewise there is no point in the 
Horatio Alger attitude so often ex- 
pressed that the student is interested 
only in the salary and security at- 
tached to the job. Students are not 
nearly as interested in security as 
their elders may think, and they hope 
to use their pay checks to buy gro- 
ceries just like the rest of us. 

7. Absurd requirements presumed to 
lay bare the innermost workings of 
the student's mind and soul. Ques- 
tions such as “Why do you want to 
work for the X Company above all 
other companies?” and “Why do 
you think you will be successful in 
accounting ?”’ leave the student won- 
dering if he has by mistake wandered 
into a traveling quiz show. 


When the numbers of college graduates 
increase again, you can perhaps afford to 
be less careful in your recruitment pro- 
gram. But today a good school of business 
will be visited by as many as a hundred 
business firms and an outstanding student 
may have as many as 20 offers. If you want 
your share of graduates you cannot afford 
to go at the recruitment problem in a hap- 
hazard manner. 


ORIENTING THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 
I have mentioned earlier that the col- 
lege graduate lacks job discipline when 
he comes to you for placement. I should 
perhaps have said he lacks orientation in 
doing a job. You can make his path much 
easier if you would recognize this and 


take some pains to help him make the ad- 
justment from a student with few econ- 
nomic responsibilities to an employe of a 
corporation with very definite responsi- 
bilities. 

Some of the public accounting concerns 
have developed programs designed to 
ease the transition of the recent college 
graduate into the public accounting world. 
Much of this is done through directed 
study of work papers and prepared re- 
ports, by discussions with 
senior staf members and partners. Some 
corporations are now doing much the same 
job by using case materials. 

For example, one corporation writes up 
current problems of interest to top-man- 
agement in the form of cases which the 
new employe studies and discusses in a 
seminar-type mecting with other recent 
graduates and with personnel of the cor- 
poration. This gives the recent graduate a 
chance to try his hand at solving the prob- 
lem, and at the same time he learns how 
and why it actually was solved. An ex- 
perience of this type helps the recent grad- 
uate to develop a realistic view of eco- 
nomic events, to see the way information is 
used and, at least to some extent, begin 
to understand the part he plays in the 
whole picture. 


TRAINING AFTER GRADUATION 


One last point: Colleges are doing a 
great deal to help graduates continue their 
training after graduation. Undoubtedly 
they could do more and do so more effec- 
tively if they had the benefit of active co- 
operation from Controllers Institute. 


To raise one question: What is the ed- 
ucational program of Controllers Insti- 
tute? Meetings such as this are interesting 
and perhaps informative but do they ac- 
complish much of an educational nature ? 
Consider the efforts that people in other 
ficlds of business life are making to secure 
additional training for themselves and for 
their employes. There are literally hun- 
dreds of programs being conducted today, 
many of them aimed at the person who 
has had a number of years of experience 
and has reached a position of some re- 
sponsibility in his company. Consider, for 
example, the excellent programs in bank- 
ing, imsurance, underwriting, real estate, 
taxation, and health economics. Or con- 
sider the executive training programs at 
schools like Michigan and Harvard, the 
executive development work sponsored by 
the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment such as the Management Clinic at 
Rochester and the Executive Research 
Council at Michigan. Schools have taken 
active parts in all of these programs but 
they have been supported and encouraged 
by associations. The schools can't do the 
whole job. 

I suggest that our colleges should co- 
operate with the Controllers Institute 
along the following lines: 


1. To furnish additional training, after 
graduation, of a specialist nature. 
This type of training would be suit- 
able for most of the controller per- 
sonnel engaged in specialized work. 

2. To furnish executive training for 
people experienced in their company 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
22nd ANNUAL MEETING 


SEPT. 27-30 


Hotel Statler 


BOSTON 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


JULY 12-17 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


ACCOUNTANTS 
11th Annual Institute of Hospital Accounting 


JULY 20-22 


AMERICAN TRADE ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Annual Meeting 
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*OPPORTUNITIES*« 


EMPLOYMENT * EQUIPMENT * MISCELLANEOUS 


RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereo} each 
insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable in 
advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 
1 column-wide inch including 2 words far box 
number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. 


Address box number replics to THE Con- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Replies will be forwarded. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT (CPA) 
Secks management team position with me- 
dium-size progressive manufacturing com 
pany requiring thoroughly competent execu 
tive with proven record of accomplishment 
and progress at administrative level in public 
and private industry. Age 33. Married. Box 
2065. 


ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 

Fight years experience management level ac 
counting. Familiar all phases. Presently act 
ing controller in) medium-sized industrial 
firm. Also large corporation experience. De- 
sire permanent nondefense opportunity. MBA 
im accounting, finance, Age 37. Family. NYC 
arca preferred, Box 2066. 


NOTE: Tne ControLtien reserves the right to ac 
cept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no re- 
sponsibility for the people contacted through this col- 
umn nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold 


TURNERS FALLS MASSACHUSETTS 


and who have reached intermediate 
levels of responsibility. 

. To furnish training for controllers 
which is based on the assumption 
that controllers are executives and 
members of the top-management 
team rather than technicians or spe- 
cialists.® 


TALK WITH EACH OTHER® 

I have only attempted to indicate a few 
of the areas in which colleges and con- 
trollers can work together with mutual 
success. There are many more. If you want 
our colleges to do a better job of training 
personnel for your departments, you must 
lend a hand here and there. It is quite prob- 
able that our colleges also need to be more 
receptive to your suggestions and offers of 
help. There are many factors which could 
be improved in the whole picture. Funds 
for some programs, development of case 
materials, and aiding faculty members to 
spend leaves of absence in controllers’ de- 
partments would help immensely. 


*See the discussion by James L. Peirce, “The 
Controllership Function: A Modern Concept,” 
The Controller, September 1952; and David F. 
Devine, “Educating the Administrative Ac- 
countant for the Field of Controllership,” The 
Controller, August 1951, p. 352. 

*Sce James H. Eteson, “Your Stake in Con- 
trollers for the Future,’ The Controller, Au- 
gust 1952. 


Council Organized for 
Financial Aid to Education 


Formation of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, Inc., to serve in an 
advisory and a cooperative capacity, both 
to prospective contributors as well as to 
educational institutions and to schools and 
colleges, was announced recently by Frank 
W. Abrams, chairman of the Board of 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), who ts 
one of the organizers of the newly formed 
council. Mr. Abrams said the other four 
members of the new corporation are Irving 
Olds, until recently chairman of the Board 
of United States Steel Corp; Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr, chairman of General Motors 
Corp.; Walter Paepcke, chairman of the 
Container Corp. of America; and Hen- 
ning W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 

Among the aims of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, will be to 
promote better understanding by corporate 
management of the great contributions be- 
ing made by higher education to American 
business and the country. It was pointed 
out that the need for this understanding 
is reflected in the fact that although tax 
laws permit corporations to deduct chari- 
table contributions up to five per cent of 
net taxable income, corporate grants for 
education and all other charities now 
total only one per cent or less, Mr. Abrams 
stated. 


However, the real problem is not lack 
of funds—it is the fact that too many col- 
leges of business and the controllers in 
their areas have not yet started speaking 
to one another. I doubt if there are very 
many members of this audience who have 
any real knowledge of the schools of busi- 
ness in this area. In contrast, I believe you 
will find that the public accountants, the 
engineers, the chemists, the doctors and 
nurses and a lot of other people in differ- 
ent types of work have quite a compre- 
hensive picture of the colleges in this 
area. Many of them probably helped in 
designing the programs now in use. If 
you want better people from schools of 
business, you ae your Institute owe to 
yourselves and our schools a duty to do 
what you can to help produce these im- 
proved graduates.!° This will take initia- 
tive and understanding on the part of 
your members, your national organization, 
and of the colleges to an extent we have 
not yet even remotely attempted. 

"See The Management Review, February 
1953. Under the title, “Helping the Colleges 
Help You,” the following 11 areas are listed 
in which industry and colleges might cooper- 
ate: Problem and Case Material; Research Find- 
ings and Special Reports; Contests; Manage- 
ment and Control Forms and Devices; Films: 
Sales, Advertising, and Sales Promotion Litera- 
ture; Field Trips; Training Programs and Spe- 
cial Funds; Visiting Speakers; Training for 
Educators; Advisory Groups. 


The Council, which was expected to be- 
gin functioning this year, was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York 
and is reported to plan operations on a 
budget of $500,000. 

“The independent liberal arts college 
must be preserved in its full vigor,” Mr. 
Abrams stated recently. “So-called liberal 
or general education is essential to the 
kind of free society in which business 
moves ahead and prospers. More specifi- 
cally it is perhaps the only effective means 
of wiping out the mass ignorance and in- 
tolerance in which ideologics hostile to 
the free enterprise system breed.” 

He said American corporations would 
be among the first to suffer if, because of 
inadequate support, freedom of choice in 
the world should be limited 
to state-supported colleges and universi- 
tics. 

Mr. Abrams expressed the belief that 
some corporations have hesitated to do- 
nate money for education because of doubt 
whether such action would be legal with- 
out approval by stockholders. The ques- 
tion of legality may soon be settled 
through a stockholders’ case, now in the 
courts of New Jersey, he declared. 

All of which adds additional pertinence 
to the digest of “Corporation Giving” 
in the April issue of THE CONTROLLER. 
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The Dinkler-Ansley, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Andrew Jackson, Nashville, Tenn. The St. Charles, New Orleans, Lo. 


“Our Salionals save us 
$23,000 a year... 


repay their cost every 18 months!” 


—DINKLER HOTELS, Atlanta, Ga. 


“We pioneered, you might say, 1n the installation of National ‘front- 
office’ Bookkeeping Machines in each of the five cities in which we operate 
a Dinkler Hotel. When our Nationals proved their worth—and it didn't 
take long—other hotels in the area installed National Machines, too. 
“The results we’ve gotten with National Food-Beverage Checking Ma- 
chines, too, have more than justified our confidence in them. By saving us 
$23,000 a year, our Nationals pay their cost every 18 months. Thanks to 
their ease of operation, we have no trouble traiming operators. And, of 
course, we’re particularly pleased with the complete control and protection 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


The National “Front Office” Bookkeeping 
Machine—most efficient way to post cus- 
tomers’ accounts 


The National Food- Beverage Checking 
Machine provides “complete control and 
protection” for Dinkler Hotels 


How much will National Machines save 
you in your hotel? Remember, on some 
jobs Nationals do as much as 44 of the 
work return the cost quick 
ly, continue to pay a handsome profit year 
after year' Call your nearby National rep 
resentative today A traimed systems an 
alyst, he will tell you and show you how 
much vow will save with the National 
System adapted to your need 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


m 
The Tutwiler, Birmingham, Ala. The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. ‘s 


Design. ee We have helped design 
and activate hundreds of employee-benefit 
plans, including PENSION, PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING, THRIFT, SAVINGS, WELFARE, and 
STOCK-BONUS. We shall be glad to help 
you choose the type of program best suited to 
your company and its employees. 


plan has 
been established, nothing is more important 


than the proper investment of your funds. 
We have had many years of experience 
in the investment and administration of com- 


pleted plans. 


Our experience and advice are available to you. Write or telephone 


our PENSION TRUST DIVISION, at 55 Wall Street, New York 


Chartered 1822 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK | 


Established 1812 
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